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Fig. 1.—Vetver Jacket. —Front.—[For Back, see Page 404. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, II., Figs, 4-9. 


THE MARQUISE’S WHITE BLACKBIRD. 
WHITE blackbird appears to be a serious possession, espe- 
cially if it flies away and somebody else catches it, as lately 

happened in Paris. 

The albino bird in question had belonged to a certain marquise, 
who made a present of it to a relative living in the gay capital. 
This relative put it into a grand cage, and gave it a grand servant ; 
but whether the latter was too proud or too careless to leok after 
his charge, it is beyond doubt that the white blackbird flew away. 
It did so like the most ordinary bird in the world, and finding 
some sparrows amusing themselves in a garden, joined them, ap- 
parently quite unaware of its own distinguished appearance, and 
altogether unconscious of its own valuable properties; 

But there were those abroad who were not equally innocent of 
the worth of white blackbirds, and so before long the owner of 
the garden laid his snares to entrap the curious visitor, and sue- 
ceeded in catching it. In its new master’s possession the bird was 
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treated with no less distinction than before, and being made much 
of, soon became the talk of the gossips of the neighborhood. 
Meanwhile the servant of its previous owner, overcome with re- 
morse at having allowed so rare a creature to escape, had vowed 


himself to a life-long quest of the missing bird, and after some days | 


came to the quarter where the captive had found a new home. 
No time, of course, was lost in claiming the truant; but the captor 
refused to part with his prize, so the police were sent to seize it, 
and seize it they did, with disastrous legal results ; for the first 
owner brought a charge of theft against the second, who retorted 
by an action for libel; the servants exchanged actions for assault ; 
the second owner charged the police with forcible entry of his 
house, and the police summoned him, in return, under “the law 
of 1811.” 

In the midst of all this litigation the white blackbird, having 
been solemnly transferred into an official prison-cage, was removed 
to the penitentiary, there to await the result of the pending suits, 
for personal feeling ran so high in the matter that it was consid- 
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—Front.—[For Back, see Page 404. ] 


ered unadvisable to leave the bird with either claimant, Jest he 
should cook and eat it to spite the other. In court the evidence 
on both sides was chiefly ornithological, and turned to some extent 
upon the point whether a white blackbird could be properly con- 
sidered a rarity. For the prosecution of the captor it was urged 
that the creature was a miracle in feathers, and 
a pheenix such as appears on earth only once in a lifetime. For 
the defense it was contended that a white blackbird was a mere 
freak of nature, and not even an uncommon one, that any. bird- 
seller could at any time furnish such a creature to order, and that 
Paris itself could probably show a dozen. Writers on natural his- 
tory were marshalled on either side to prove and disprove the rar- 
ity of albino individuals, and if the object in dispute had been a 
white elephant instead of only a white blackbird, the energy dis- 
played could hardly have been greater. The advocates on eithet 
side plunged into abstruse discussions on zoology with a zest that 
astonished every one, while the ornithological experiences of the 
police, both original in matter and extensive iu scope, afforded the 
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Court abundant food for reflection and comment. 
Unfortunately the police of a capital can not 
have any large personal acqnaintance officially 
with wild birds, and the consequence was that 
when they came to give evidence as to the crea- 
ture in their charge they found themselves so in- 
sufficiently posted as to facts that the case passed 
virtually out of their hands altogether, and the 
lawyers themselves, abandoning their law-books 
and maxims, had to fall back for their arguments 
upon Cuvier, Buffon, Darwin, and Audubon. 

How the case might have been decided it is 
hard to say, for while the hearing was adjourned 
on a point of law the white blackbird—died ! 

While learned counsel were busy working up 
all the precedents of white blackbirds that they 
could find, and fortifying themselves with fresh 
facts from the volumes of naturalists, the distin- 
guished fowl that had succeeded in involving it- 
self and its friends in six lawsuits all at once, put 
an end to the litigation and to itself by succumb- 
ing to a surfeit of cherries. 

And to show the absurdity of public popular- 
ity and fame—in volatile Paris—as many French- 
men and Frenchwomen came to view the deceased 
fowl lying in state, and as much rubbish was 
written over the remains of the white blackbird, 
as if the defunct had been a prominent statesman. 





FLOWER SONGS. 


Ir the buttercups could sing, 
What a pretty “ting-a-ling” 

We should hear in summer-time; 
Could the daisies pipe a strain, 
It would be like falling rain, 

Just a silvery chime. 


If the violets knew an air, 
It would sound most like a prayer, 
On the sea-shell’s theme; 
If the wild rose sang a catch, 
Never would be heard its match, 
Save in some sweet dream. 
Mary N. Prescorr. 
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AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

For the best original drawing to illustrate 
Avrrep Domertt’s “ Christmas Hymn” —the draw- 
ing to be suitable for publication in Harper's 
MaGazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
age— Messrs. Harper & Brotners offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the suc- 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six months for the study of the old mas- 
ters. The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
of the recipie nt for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Harper & Brotners not later than August 1, 
1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall have 
been determined. The name of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girvorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Minuet, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuartes Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 

yerintendent of the Art Department, Harper & 
3roTuERs, will act as judges of the competition. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Hanver's MaGazine of December, 
1888; and should other drawings submitted be 
Sound suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, as follows: one page Harrer’s 
Week y, $300 ; one page Harprr’s Bazar, $200 ; 
one page Harver’s Youn@ Propre, $100. 

If the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harper & Broruers 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition, 

Two Christmas Hymns by Avrrep Domertr 
have been published. That published in 1837 is 
the one for the iliusiration of which artists are in- 
vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL. 


ae is not in the power of everybody, on 
the snowy ways of winter or on the soft 
mud of spring roads, to take that amount of 
physical exercise necessary for the health; 
and no mere walking on wooden piazzas 
from end to end and back again, no run- 
ning up and down stairs within-doors, sup- 
plies in any sufficient degree the amount of 
exercise good for the body, for two essential 
elements of healthy exercise are necessarily 
wanting, and they are the touch of the 
ground, and a firmament of fresh air to puri- 
fy the blood by its eager reception. 

Of course house exercise is much better 
than none at all, becanse at any rate it 
brings the body into action, and causes it 





to receive and renew its supplies; that is, 
it acts on the body itself as it does on the 
appetite, which it stimulates, and gives it 
the vigor to appropriate what the appetite 
procures for it. 

But after the weather is settled, and the 
roads, the sidewalks, the wood paths, and 
by-ways are firm and elastic ground once 
more, there is no excuse for any of those 
who have the time to spare if they fail to 
take a daily walk of a mile or two and re- 
turn, other things—that is, their feet and 
back and strength—being equal; and if they 
are not equal, there are few better. ways of 
making them become so. To be sure, there 
are those whose absolute in-door duties will 
give them no time for a daily walk out- 
doors, who get up to bake and brew, and 
darn and scour, and go to bed to dream of 
it, who are mere slaves in a tread-mill, for- 
tunate if they are happy on the wheel. To 
such as these it would be idle to talk of the 
daily walk, for which, with all its blessed 
out-door sights and sounds and smells, they 
would be glad to make exchange were it 
possible or right; but the first duty at hand 
is the one to be done, and a “ constitution- 
al” seems a far-off and abstract duty, not 
apprehended as a duty at all, indeed, and 
the other things are here at hand and must 
be done, or woe worth the day in which they 
shall be left undone! 

But to those who may take it this daily 
walk is a duty, if not as absolute as all oth- 
ers, still to be righteously performed. If the 
body is God’s temple it is right to keep it 
swept and garnished, well lighted and well 
aired; and only a fit amount of exercise 
calls into action every one of its servants to 
perform such work, for it is that which feeds 
the muscles, replenishes the vessels, and 
lights the fires that burn away impurities ; 
it clears a clogged brain, a cloudy mind, a 
brooding mood, and an ill temper; it arouses 
all the recuperative power of the system, 
the restorative energy, so called, and thus 
does even more than supply waste in crea- 
ting demand for supply, but it increases the 
power of assimilation and creates strength. 
A German scholar thinks so favorably of the 
advantages of general exercise that he even 
advocates such a thing as the attaching of 
skating rinks to schools. He claims that 
physically skating has not only the excel- 
lence of usual exercise, but it causes a fine 
carriage of the body through trained effort 
to preserve equilibrium, and a wonderfully 
equal distribution of the blood, and is an 
actual remedy for that excessive flow of 
blood to the head which in delicate or stu- 
dious people occasions bleeding at the nose 
in more or less dangerous degree, and if not 
that then worse symptoms of an apoplectic 
kind; and furthermore this savant claims 
that skating is valuable for the mental 
training it affords the young in requiring 
presence of mind and quickuess of decision 
for the avoiding of collisions and the turn- 
ing of corners, and for meeting the other ex- 
igencies either of the roller or the genuine 
skate. Indeed, we think something of this 
mental effect has always been claimed by the 
Germaus as a result of classified gymnastic 
work, and it has lately been stated that the 
leaders of the boating and balling sports of 
some of our principal colleges are also the 
leaders in class rank. There seems to be 
reason in the idea that what promotes the 
health of the body promotes the health of 
the brain and will with it, and as the phy- 
sicians accepting it regard all children over 
the age of ten years as subjects for the prac- 
tice of physical exercise, the habit of exer- 
cise is one that can thus be acquired so ear- 
ly as to be second nature, and not. need to 
be forced and “ doctored up” in later life. 

There is always, however, a danger of too 
ardent performance of this sort of duty by 
the new beginner, and those in a hurry to 
get strong and well. They walk till they 
feel fatigue before remembering that they 
have to retrace their way, and the step 
ceases to be buoyant, and the lungs tire of 
their unwonted combustion, and a fagged 
and dull weariness comes that is very much 
worse than the condition before the walk 
began. 

No one should at first undertake what, 
to borrow a term from the Milesian, might 
be called an unaccustomed undertaking in 
the way of exercise, whether walking, rid- 
ing, boating, swimming, or any other spe- 
cies of strong muscular exertion. For one 
not accustomed to exercise, and feéling the 
want of it, is in a condition where the re- 
euperative power is already deficient, and 
that power must be coaxed along and not 
driven; to drive it is simply to exhaust it 
and the rest of the body both with it and 
beyond it. All exercise, the physiologist 
tells us, uses up a certain amount of the 
strength of the tissues, but the stimulation 
to the recuperative power, the power of re- 
ceiving, absorbing, and elaborating nutri- 
ment all along the line, not only instantly 
repairs that waste, but prevents fatigue, and 
keeps the whole instrument, as, changing 
the figure, one may say, keyed up to the 





proper pitch. Thus, then, while it is so 
very important to stimulate this power, it is 
of superior importance not to exhaust it, for 
it is the fountain of strength and health and 
life itself, and its exhaustion is harder to 
repair than any evil sought to be helped by 
this too vigorous exercise referred to. This 
is a matter, however, in which one has to be 
one’s own judge, and can not receive dicta- 
tion. One must know personally whether 
fatigue comes in a half-mile, or a quarter, or 
twice as much, and graduate the constitu- 
tional so that when it is over there is no 
other fatigue than a pleasant sense of re- 
ceiving rest followed by one of added fresh- 
ness. When the proper amount to be taken 
is fixed, that can be increased in gentle and 
almost imperceptible additions from day to 
day, or from week to week, till the walker 
will be amazed after a while at the distance 
covered as easily as a bird seems to stretch 
its wings, and with the growth of this 
strength will come that visible part of 
health—the sparkling eye, the ruddy lip, 
the blushing cheek, the laughing glowing 
light and warmth which are also, as well as 
signals of health and strength, the first ele- 
ments of beauty. 





IN THE HORSE-CARS. 
ERHAPS there is no better place to 
study character and expression than 

in the horse-cars, where rich and poor jostle 
each other, where the millionaire in her furs 
and velvets and the beggar in his rags meet 
together, where the natural disposition of 
people and their position in the world may 
be read in their bearing and manners, where 
the person who is only a gentleman by his 
tailor’s permission discloses his want of 
genuine refinement unawares, or where the 
day-laborer in his coarse clothes may show 
as nice a sense of courtesy as if bred in a 
palace. Here one meets the woman who 
never incommodes herself to make room for 
a tired wayfarer, who allows her umbrella 
to drip upon your garments, who thanks no 
one for the seat which she feels to be her 
due; the woman whose change is always at 
the bottom of her bag under everything 
else, or in some fathomless pocket; the wo- 
mau who informs her friend and the other 
passengers why she dismissed her last girl, 
how many pies she baked yesterday, whose 
soap she uses, and the amount of preserves 
she has put up. There is the officious wo- 
man, who always knows where you want to 
change cars, who offers to hold your bundles, 
advises you to count your change, to close 
your window, who asks the conductor if the 
horses aren’t tired; the chatty woman, who 
gives you a report of the weather, as if it 
were something of which you had no expe- 
rience, but were anxious to acquire, who 
makes you welcome at her side, as though 
she were the hostess of the occasion, tells 
you the children have the mumps, and her 
husband doesn’t approve of seal-skin cloaks. 
Here is the person who has gotten into the 
wrong car, and isn’t satisfied; the young 
man and his sweetheart who see nobody 
else in the place, the heavy man who mis- 
takes your feet for the car floor, the one who 
gives up his seat to a pretty girl or an old 
person, and his neighbor, who never gives 
up a seat for anybody. There is always 
the person who acts as if the road was in- 
corporated for the sole object of carrying 
him to his destination in comfort, and the 
one who seems to feel as if he was intrud- 
ing on private property, and was inclined to 
ask somebody’s pardon. Some people, in- 
deed, appear to think that the journey is 
too brief for it. to be worth their while to 
put on their company manners, and others 
never give you occasion to suspect that they 
keep an assortment, or that their best are 
too fine for the wear and tear of travel. 





DIET FOR INVALIDS. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
FISH. 

T is claimed by the ichthyophagoi that the act- 
ual food value of fish is equal to that of meat, 
and in support of this claim they cite the gener- 
al good health of people living near the sea-coast, 
who subsist largely on fish. As a rule they are 
hardy and vigorous, and do not often suffer from 
scrofulous or tubercular disease, There seems to 
be some ground for these claims, as many sea fish 
contain iodine to a degree quite sufficient to pro- 
duce a slight tonic effect if persistently used ; and 
others, which are rich in oil, seem to be excellent 
foods for consumptives. The flesh of the red- 
blooded species approximates most nearly to 
butcher’s-meat, and contains more fat in general 
distribution than that of the white-blooded vari- 
eties, but no sort is relatively as stimulating to the 
system, or as satisfactory to the appetite. The fact 
that fish is less stimulating than meat enhances 
its dietetic value as a food for invalids. White- 
blooded fish, such as haddock, flounder, and 
white-fish, is more digestible than the red-blooded 
varieties ; rich and oily fish, such as eels, mack- 
erel, and herring, should not be eaten by invalids 
with weakened digestive organs ; red-blooded fish 





is more nutritious than eggs or poultry, and of- 
fers an excellent variation to the diet of the inva- 
lid whose digestion is not seriously impaired ; even 
when the digestive organs are much enfeebled the 
use of a properly made fish soup is quite admissi- 
ble. Since there exists such a wide difference 
between the qualities of red and white blooded 
fish, it seems inadvisable to be absolutely credu- 
lous in regard to their merits, After all, the best 
guide in all matters of experjment is experience. 

Soucny (a palatable and refreshing soup, digest- 
ible and slightly nourishing ; useful in the early 
stages of convalescence)—Have two very small 
flounders perfectly cleaned, trim off the fins and 
tails, and lay them in plenty of cold salted water. 
Have more flounders, weighing about a pound, 
thoroughly cleaned, wash them well in cold wa- 
ter, and put them over the fire in three pints of 
cold water, and boil them for about half an hour, 
or until they are reduced to a pulp; then strain 
the broth, return it again to the fire, season it 
palatably with salt and a very little Cayenne pep- 
per, put the small flounders into it, and boil them 
gently for about ten minutes, but not long enough 
to cause them to break apart; then serve them 
in the soup, with a slice of toast or a few crackers. 

Eae Sovcny (a delicate and nutritious soup, 
slightly more nourishing than plain souchy).—Pre- 
pare this soup as directed in the recipe for souchy, 
and just before serving it stir into it the yolks of 
two raw eggs beaten to a smooth cream with half 
a cupful of the hot soup: do not let it boil after 
adding the eggs. Serve it hot, with crackers, 

Bortep Fiounper (a delicate and nutritious 
dish, the most digestible of all fish ; suitable for 
use in early convalescence)—Thoroughly wash a 
flounder of medium size, after it has been clean- 
ed, trim off the fins and tail, put the fish into suf- 
ficient boiling water to cover it, with a table- 
spoonful of salt, and continue to boil it gently for 
ten minutes: rapid boiling would break the fish 
before it could be cooked quite through. When 
the flounder is done, lift it from the boiling wa- 
ter with a large skimmer, letting all the water 
drain away from it, lay it on a folded napkin ar- 
ranged on a hot dish, dust it with a very little 
salt and pepper, and serve it hot. As boiled 
flounder is rather insipid, the physician should be 
consulted in regard to the use of a very little lem- 
on juice or table sauce, or, in advanced convales- 
cence, some good fish sauce. 

Brorcep FLounper (more appetizing and stim- 
ulating than boiled flounder, but a trifle less digest- 
ible ; useful in the different stages of convalescence). 
— After a medium-sized flounder has been clean- 
ed, washed, and trimmed, put it between the bars 
of a buttered wire gridiron, and broil it over a 
hot fire, letting it cook about three minutes on 
each side, or, if the fish is thick, let it brown. 
Serve it on a hot dish, with a very little salt, pep- 
per, and butter spread over it; serve it hot. 

Bromep Hauisut (an abundant fish on Atlan- 
tic sea-coasts, more nutritious than flounder, but not 
so digestible ; a useful appetizing food in most 
conditions of convalescence)—Wash a slice of 
nalibut about three-quarters of an inch thick, dry 
it on a clean cloth, put it between the bars of a 
buttered double wire gridiron, and broil it light 
brown, about five minutes on each side. When it 
is done, lay it on a hot platter, spread over it a 
table-spoonful of butter, dust it slightly with salt 
and pepper, and serve it hot. The neck of hali- 
but, the thin gelatinous part which lies under the 
gills, is less digestible than the firmer flesh, but 
more savory, 

Cod is the least digestible of white fish, on ac- 
count of its dense texture. It seems to be more 
easily digested when broiled than when boiled, 
providing very little butter is used with it. In 
using cod-fish as food in cases of malnutrition 
the liver should always be cooked. Despite the 
natural association of that portion of the fish 
with the unpleasant cod-liver oil so commonly 
used in consumption, it is a nutritious and palat- 
able food, partaking of course of all the virtues 
of the oil, Cod’s liver may be boiled in plenty 
of salted boiling water for fifteen minutes, and 
then served with a little good table sauce; or it 
may be scalded, and then sliced and broiled, and 
served with salt, pepper, and butter; or stewed 
until tender, and served with salt and lemon 
juice ; or boiled and chopped very fine, and made 
into a sauce for boiled cod-fish. 

In using fish as food for invalids the fact 
should always be remembered that there is a 
wide difference between the relative nutritive val- 
ues of white and dark fish and meat. In meats, 
with the exception of pork, the white is the flesh 
of young animals, and not being matured, is defi- 
cient in nutritive properties. In fish there is an 
absolute nutritive difference in the two varieties, 
the red-blooded being most nutritious, and ap- 
proaching closely to meat in food value; salmon 
is the most nutritious of fish; trout is nutritious 
and exceedingly digestible. 

Boren Trout (a digestible, nutritious dish, more 
stimulating than white-fish, and consequently better 
Sor use in advanced convulescence).— After a trout 
of medium size has been scaled and cleaned, trim 
off the fins and tail, put it over the fire in suffi- 
cient cold water to cover it, with a table-spoonful 
of salt; when the water boils try to pull out a 
fin, and if it comes away easily, the trout is done; 
if not, let it boil two or three minutes longer. 
While the trout is being cooked, heat over the fire 
half a pint of cream, and season it lightly with 
salt and pepper. When the trout is done, drain 
it, lay it on a folded napkin laid on a hot dish, 
and serve the cream with it; serve also a boiled 
potato, if its use is permissible, or a few boiled 
green peas very lightly seasoned, When small 
trout are boiled they should be put into boiling 
salted water. 

Broitep Trout (nutritious and digestible, slight- 
ly more stimulating than boiled trout, and more sa- 
vory).—After a trout has been scaled and washed, 
split it down the back, take out the backbone and 
the entrails, and lay it between the bars of a but- 
tered double wire gridiron ; if small fish are used, 
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do not split them, but score them to the bone in- 
stead, making two or three cuts diagonally across 
them on each side. Broil the trout light brown 
over a quick fire, and serve them hot, with a lit- 
tle salt, pepper, and butter. 

BoiLep Satmon (the most nutritious of all fish, 
less digestible than trout, and more stimulating ; 
may be used in advanced convalescence alternately 
with poultry, game, and tender beef and mutton).— 
Wash a thick slice of salmon, weighing about a 
pound, put it over the fire in salted boiling water, 
and boil it gently for fifteen minutes ; then drain 
it, and serve it on a folded napkin laid on a hot 
dish. A little cream or melted butter, lightly 
seasoned with salt and pepper, may be served 
with it; or a little lemon juice, if the physician 
permits it. 

Satmon Broitep 1n Paper (the most delicate 
preparation of salmon, digestible, savory, and very 
nutritious ; one of the most valuable foods for the 
invalid, when the physician will permit its use).— 
Wash a slice of salmon, about an inch thick, in 
cold water, dry it on a clean cloth, lightly season 
it with salt and pepper, and wrap it in a sheet of 
buttered note-paper, the edges of which must be 
folded closely over each other several times in 
order to retain all the juices of the salmon; place 


the salmon thus prepared between the bars of a | 


double wire gridiron, and broil it for ten minutes 
on each side over a moderate fire, taking care not 
to scorch the paper. Serve it on a hot dish in 
the paper, not cutting off the latter until the pa- 
tient is ready to eat the salmon. By this method 
of cooking all the flavor and nutriment of the fish 
are preserved. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SIMPLE DRESSES, 


P.HERE has been suddenly developed a fancy 

for simple dresses of plain fabrics and a 
single color, by way of giving variety to the ward- 
robe, and prominent among these costumes is the 
use of plain grenadine with gros grain, as opposed 
to the rich velvet figured grenadines with satin. 
When the dress is colored—dark red, copper, la- 
pis blue, or golden brown —it is made of the 
smoothest silk gauze of a single shade, or else 
changeable with black, draped over plain gros 
grain or taffeta silk. If the dress is black, the 
material is the armure-figured or square-meshed 








grenadine, and the silk is plain gros grain or ot- | 


toman repped. 
dresses, but this may be confined to the basque, 
in which case only three or four yards are re- 
quired for the full frills on the sleeves, neck, and 
down the front. The écru embroideries that are 
done on a net foundation, and resemble lace, are 
used for the colored grenadines, while for black 
dresses the French, Spanish, and guipure laces 
are chosen, At the best furnishing houses there 
are black grenadines of nice quality made up 
with the deep-pleated kilt skirt, full apron dra- 
pery, and short basque that constitute the popu- 
lar design this season for the simplest wool dress- 
es. The grenadine kilting is in wide pleats, and 
may be edged with lace which falls at the foot 
upon one or two narrow knife-pleatings that are 
needed to relieve the long straight effect of the 
lengthwise pleats. The upper drapery is not cut 
out by any pattern, but is arranged in inexplica- 
ble folds on the top of the skirt, in any way most 
becoming to the wearer. The lower edges of the 
grenadine are most often turned under above a 
kilt-pleating, but if it is meant that the front 
should be decidedly in apron shape, it is edged 
with lace four or five inches wide; as this lace 
must not be used on the back drapery, only two 
yards are needed, and this is put on in a gather. 
ed frill without heading, the edge of the lace be- 
ing passed under the wide hem of the grenadine ; 
one-third extra fullness is all that is added for 
lace. Pleated lace is not now used. The trim- 
ming width of laces for basques is about three 
inches, while that for aprons and for flounces on 
skirts varies from three to eight inches in width ; 
when two different widths are used they should 
have the same design, and indeed the same pat- 
terns may be had in three different widths, the 
third width being used for frills around the hips, 
which are either laid upon the vertugadin puff, 
where they will appear just below the short 
basque, or else they are attached to the basque 
itself under the slender scallops that are cut along 
its edge. The French laces that imitate Chan- 
tilly designs are used for such dresses in pretty 
patterns of shaded roses, rose-buds, palms, and 
feathers; the prices of these begin as low as 25 
cents a yard in the three-inch widths, and increase 
up to $1 50; excellent designs are sold for 35 or 
50 cents a yard. As we have said, three yards 
will trim a basque, but modistes can also use six 
yards for fully trimmed basques, and six yards 
are used on very simply trimmed lower skirts, 
When grenadine is used for flounces a pretty 
plan is to have each flounce four inches deep 
when finished, and add lace two inches wide; 
these widths will answer alike for gathered and 
pleated flounces ; a hem as wide as the lace gives 
a pretty effect to the flounce, while other flounces 
have an inch-wide hem, with two or three tucks, 
each a third of an inch wide, above it. The 
Spanish guipure laces, with square guipure mesh- 
es and thick Spanish dots and scallops, are in 
keeping with the plain iron grenadines, and there 
are more costly Spanish laces with hand-run fig- 
ures and cords of silk. 

Independent young women select some simple 
style that is becoming to them, and have all their 
dresses of both rich and plain fabrics made by 
one pattern, Thus a young lady with slender 
graceful figure has a preference for the round 
basque with deep apron over-skirt and narrow 
short skirt with flounces, and this, with slight 
variations in the trimming of the lower skirt and 
the upper drapery, is the design used for all the 
dresses of her summer wardrobe. One of these 
pretty dresses is entirely of India foulard of dark 


Lace is the trimming for all such | 


blue ground, with India red circles in it; this has 
two or three gathered flounces on the lower skirt, 
a hem on the round apron over-skirt, and the 
basque has a shirred front; with this is a parasol 
of the same foulard, and for morning walks her 
hat is an English rough straw walking hat trimmed 
with blue velvet and two white pigeons. A sec- 


ond dress is of écru pongee with the deep apron | 


over-skirt covered with Persian embroidery of 
red, blue, and olive, in very small designs. And 
a third dress has a skirt of gay figured foulard 
with scalloped flounces, while the shirred basque 
and over-skirt are of plain lemon-colored foulard 
with frills of white Oriental lace. Another young 
lady finds the Jersey waist becoming to her, and 
seven of these waists complete the dresses of her 
summer outfit. There is a jetted silk Jersey to 
wear with black skirts ; one of pale blue wool for 
a striped wool dress that shows blue, olive, rose, 
and cream-color in the stripes; a beaded scarlet 
Jersey for white, red, and black dresses ; a brown 
wool Jersey that forms the waist to her travelling 
dress that has checked wool skirts; an écru Jer- 
sey for pongee skirts; another of white wool to 
wear with blue and white flannel skirts in the 
country; and still another of white silk with 
erystal beading to wear with evening dresses. 
Since the Jersey has been deprived of its scant 
look and improved in shape by American mo- 
distes, who have added a collar, cuffs, pleatings at 
the back, and sometimes a narrow vest, it bas 
become both a popular and a fashionable gar- 
ment. Those Jerseys made with sewed seams, 
forming a French back with some pleats in the 
middie seam, are preferred for slender figures, 
while those woven in the plain Jersey shape are 
liked for larger women. They are made without 
darts, and the single-breasted fronts have an 
English collar notched like the collar of a gentle- 
man’s morning coat, and above this is a high 
standing collar. Small cuffs are turned back on 
the sleeves and hemmed, and there are curved 
slits for pockets on each side. Modistes make a 
waist like this as a part of a suit, and attach it 
permanently to the lower skirt, or else there is a 
sash like that of the lower skirt sewed on the 
edge of the Jersey; this style is liked for young 
ladies and school-girls. Older ladies have the 
Jersey represent an outside basque simply hemmed 
on the edges, and finished in the back with a rib- 
bon bow and loops over the pleating, or to make 
the back bouffant when there is no pleating. 
When the webbing is not thick it will show the 
white corset cover if tightly drawn over it, hence 


| a cover of silesia or of thin silk the color of the 





Jersey cloth should be worn beneath it. 


NEW ENGLISH HATS, 


High-crowned English walking hats of white 
rough straws are the latest novelty for morning 
hats in the city, for driving, and for the sea-side. 
They have sloping crowns, with the brims point- 
ed front and back, and rolled up closely against 
the crown on each side. The special feature of 
their trimming is the use of one or two large 
plump birds, such as white pigeons, sea-gulls, 
white paroquets with red or vellow heads, small 
blue impicns, ring-doves, and other birds with 
close plumage that will not be affected by damp- 
ness. A scarf of crépe de Chine or of velvet, 
either white or colored, surrounds the crown, and 
the birds lie on the left side of the hat, posed 
there as if sleeping. These hats are worn quite 
far back on the head, with the pointed front of 
the brim resting on the front hair, but not con- 
cealing the drooping locks on the forehead. A 
small mask veil of red or of white tulle with dots 
is added, 

NEW VEILS AND NEW BONNETS, 


An effort is being made to bring into use again 
the bordered lace veils worn ten or twelve years 
ago. These are seen in both white and black 
lace, shaped somewhat like a fichu, with tab ends 
that tie behind the crown, while the centre part 
is deeply curved, and is passed over the front of 
the bonnet, and allowed to droop below the chin. 
White Oriental lace is also arranged on the brim 
of large poke bonnets made for dressy wear at 
the watering-places, For instance, one made of 
the new pointed crape with white ground on which 
pale roses are printed is made up over puffs of 
pink silk, with the crown softly shirred, and is 
trimmed with a jabot of Oriental lace along the 
edge, and a scantily gathered frill of deeper lace 
falls over the front like a veil. A cluster of roses 
with long stems is on the left side, and the wide 
strings are of dotted net, with an edge of Oriental 
lace sewed to form a scant frill on each side. 

Another novelty is the use of real pines and 
cones for trimming lace bonnets. These are the 
genuine pines, with their odor preserved, and have 
been treated in some way that prevents them from 
decaying. They are laid as a wreath around the 
crowns of small capotes made of white lace on 
gilt frames. The effect of the dark green pines 
amid the white lace is cool and pretty, and is 
sometimes further heightened by adding large 
white flowers, such as dogwood blossoms, ox-eyed 
daisies, or horse-chestnuts. The white lace is 
pinned on the gilt lining in an easy, careless way 
with large pins of hammered gilt, and the crown 
is covered by horizontal rows of pleated lace, or 
else by two lengthwise barb-like pieces. Leghorn 
flats for the summer will be trimmed with these 
pines, and those for mountain use can easily be 
arranged by the wearer with scarfs of white mull, 
to which pines may be added, gathered fresh from 
the woods, 

A new llama lace of very fine quality is being 
used for black lace bonnets. This has fine mesh- 
es like those of Chantilly, with hand-run figures. 
It is arranged across the crown in gathered rows 
over a transparent frame, or else over tulle laid 
on gold wires, and there is an edge on the brim of 
fine gold beads strung on wire. Richly colored 
tulips of velvet and satin, with an aigrette in the 
centre, or else some scabieuse blossoms or large 
artemisias, are the trimmings for these rich bon- 





nets for middle-aged and elderly ladies; the wide 
strings are of net and lace. New straw bonnets 
in the small shapes have a narrow rolled coronet 
covered smoothly with velvet, and their short 
crown is split up through the middle, and edged 
with straw galloon made of small straw buttons 
set on velvet. A large fluted bow of velvet— 
garnet, sapphire, or green, like that on the coro- 
net—is then set far back on top of the crown, and 
a single pair of ottoman ribbon strings an inch 
wide completes this quaint and simple bonnet. 
These smooth velvet fronts are rather severe- 
looking beside the puffs of velvet that edge the 
brims of most bonnets, but this severe style is 
what commends them to ladies whose small reg- 
ular features can dispense with fluffy locks, soft 
puffs, and laces, and, wearing their hair brushed 
back @ la Chinoise, they find in this little coronet 
bonnet precisely the slight frame they need around 
the face. 

Large white Leghorn hats have a gold wire 
near the edge of the brim, by which it is shaped, 
sometimes with one side turned up in Gainsbor- 
ough fashion, and again drooping in front and 
back like the Shepherdess hats. Gold lace in the 
torchon designs is inside the brim next this 
wire, and further back is pleated lace, or a puff 
of white net or white mull. White ostrich plumes 
are laid around the crown, and may serve for the 
entire trimming, but the Paris hats have usually 
a bouquet of red and white flowers, such as dark 
damask roses tied in with sprays of white lilac. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; Madame Kenor; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_k, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Art- 
KEN, Son, & Co.; Srern Brorners; and Le Bov- 
TILLIER BROTHERS, 





PERSONAL. 

Proressor RaMSEN, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, has lately declared the study of chem- 
istry to be as bracing for the morals as for the 
mind, the frequent practice in qualitative and 
quantitative analysis having a tendency to de- 
velop honesty. 

—The Tribunal of the Seine recently sen- 
tenced an apothecary to a week’s imprisonment, 
two hundred dollars fine, and four hundred dol- 
lars damages for selling morphine to a customer 
without a physician’s prescription. 

—President ArtTHur is credited with having a 
fine barytone voice for singing. 

—Hvuspert Herkomer has made forty-five 
thousand dollars in six months painting por- 
traits, and painting them well. 
silver coffee-pot, sugar-bowl, and cream- 
pitcher given to General WasHInGTON by La- 
FAYETTE in 1795 are the property of Colonel 
Joun Lewis, of Hoboken, New Jersey, besides 
glass goblets and old-fashioned high-backed 
furniture belonging to the WASHINGTON family, 
all of which he thinks of giving to the National 
Museum. 

—Unless another ark is built, a glacial epoch 
will in four thousand years depopulate the civil- 
ized world, Professor Paes tells us. 

—The season will be spent by Mrs. ALGERNON 
SarToris with her father at Long Branch. 

—Mr. WHISTLER, the London artist, as every- 
body may not know, was born in Stonington, 
Connecticut. He was a school-mate of Mrs. 
Louise CHANDLER MOuLTon’s at Pomfret. He 
is said just now to be attracting as much atten- 
tion as his pictures in the Paris Salon, walking 
about the galleries with long flowing hair, cock- 
ed hat, and walking-stick six feet long and slen- 
der as a reed, in company with Mr. Oscar 
WILpe in trousers tighter than skin-tight, ‘ Buf- 
falo Bill’ hat, frilled shirt, and frizzed hair. 

—Ropenick W. CAMERSON, a Canadian born 
of Scotch parents, who has lived for thirty years 
in the city of New York, is the latest-made Brit- 
ish knight. He dispatched in 1852 the tirst ves- 
sel that ever sailed from America to Australia. 

—The master-mechanic of the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railroad at Chihuahua, Mr. F. M. Twomsty, 
lives with his family in a box car, which is di- 
vided into kitchen, dining-room, sitting and bed- 
rooms, and is tastefully furnished. 

—Dr. R, J. Levis now owns Cedarcroft, Bay- 
ARD TAYLOr’s old home in Pennsylvania. 

—The University of Cambridge, England, is to 
make Professor GoopwIn, of Harvard College, 
an LL.D. in June. 

—Toronto named a street ‘‘ Bismarck Ave- 
nue,” and the City Council has received the 
thanks of the Prussian statesman. 

—Colonel W. A. RoeBiina is forty-six. 

—Mr. Evizur WRIGHT thinks that without a 
doubt every hill in the Middlesex Fells, the new 
breathing-place of Boston, can be covered with 
large pines in fifty years. 

—Upon entering a theatre in China a gentle- 
man of means can with perfect propriety order 
the production of any play he chooses, just us 
an American gentleman may order what dishes 
he pleases at an American restaurant, the editor 
of the Chinese-American, WonG CHIN Foo, tells 
us. 

—Over one hundred floral tributes were sent 
to Mr. and Mrs. RoeBiine on the opening of the 
bridge, and Mrs. RogBLING, it is thought, must 
have memorized the name of each donor, as 
during their reception she spoke a word of 
thanks to each, although they were frequently 
people she had never seen or heard of before. 

—A large sheep ranch in Montana is run by 
Lieutenant Weiss (a relative of President Gr&- 
vy) and Baron de Bonnemains, formerly an aide 
to Marshal McManon. 

—The library of the Regents at Mount Vernon 
has received donatious from Miss ALIcE Lone- 
FELLOW. 

—The oldest living ex-member of Congress is 
Hon. JosepH GRINNELL, of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, who is ninety-five, and still performing 
the duties of a bank president in that place. 

—One of the successful applicants for a free 
scholarship in the London College of Music is 
the son of a blacksmith, another is the daugh- 
ter of a brickmaker, and the best violin-player is 
the son of a farm-laborer. 

—Three American girls are the heroines of 
LAvRENCE OLIPHANT’S new novel, Altiora Peto. 

—The salary of the Dean of Windsor is ten 
thousand dollars a year, with fees from the Gar- 
ter and other sources, and a thousand dollars for 
every funeral attended, besides twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars allowed him for the entertuining of 








ecclesiastical dignitaries not invited to the Cas- 
tle. He basa delightful house provided for him, 
and a beautiful garden in the Queen’s private 
grounds, and has eight assisiants. 

—Mr. James Russet LOwE.u wrote the in- 
scription for the memorial window presented 
last week by American citizens to St. Seogeect’s 
Church, Westminster, in honor of Sir WaLTex 
RALEIGH. 

—Two hundred thousand dollars, together 
with property at Laramie City, has been left by 
the late ANTHONY K. Henperson, of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, to found and endow an industrial 
school at Cleveland, Ohio. 

—A fine autograph letter of Joun Howarp 
Payne’s is in the possession of Mrs. HENRIETTA 
A. Coug, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

—The reception-room in the house of General 
IGNATIEFF, Which is close to the Czar’s Winter 
Palace, is a museum of Eastern curiosities —Jap- 
anese stuffs, curtains and hangings from China 
in fantastic patterns, Turkish sofas, Persian mats 
and divans, and articles of virtu generally. 

—An English workman, JosepH BaYLey, re- 
cently lost his two horses with which he earn- 
ed his livelihood. His clergyman, the Rev. R. 
Ruck-Keensg, raised nine pounds by subserip 
tion to buy the man a new horse, and retained 
seven pounds of it for tithes that were due, thus 
putting money in his own pocket, and the angry 
subscribers ure talking of an action against the 
rector for obtaining money by false pretenses, 

—One should go abroad to learn the news at 
home. Mr. Geor@r AuGustus SALA says that 
in the States you purchase your railway tickets 
anywhere but at the station, although he sup- 
poses they may sell tickets there also, and these 
tickets are objects of barter, swop, aud trade 
generally. 

—The person referred to in Leign Hunt's 
“Jenny kissed me when we met” was Mrs, 
JENNY WELSH CARLYLE. 

—The new palace-car of the Prince of Wales 
ean be lighted by electricity or candles, contains 
a dressing-room and bath, a saloon and two bed- 
rooms, the Prince’s being hung with old-gold 
silk, with furniture to match. 

—The first two women to secure medical and 
surgical decrees from an English university are 
Mrs. MARY ANN DacomB SCHARLIEB, who is to 
go to Madras, and Miss Epiru SuHore, who has 
been given the medical charge of the women 
working in the General Post-office. 

—Count HirMANN VON ARNIM has bought of 
the heirs of the late millionaire Prince Frep- 
ERICK the famous estate of Muskau for two and 
a quarter million dollars, the estate comprising 
a town and thirty-nine villages, a magnificent 
chateau, a forest of a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand acres, and a park of forty-three hundred. 
It once belonged to Prince PucKLER MusKau, 
well known for his book of travels. 

—Mr. OWEN PritcHarD and Dr. F. JunKER 
have declared, in the London Laneet, that the 
climber known as Japanese woodbine, apparent- 
ly a handsome variety of the Ampelopsis, or Vir- 
ginia creeper, and hitherto considered innocu- 
ous, is really the Rhus toricodendron, possessing 
the extremely poisonous properties of the poi- 
son-oak, dogwood, sumac, and ivy, oceasioning 
fever, vomiting, dizziness, aud purulent eruption 
when handled. 

—The Queen having ordained that only white 
and black feathers and gloves should be worn 
at the Drawing-room, fine ladies were to be seen 
slipping off their colored gloves and borrowing 
those of ladies already presented. The Princess 
of Wales wore white velvei profusely embroid- 
ered with pearls, and some superb diamonds 
and emeralds. Ludy Brassgy’s train was of 
white satin lined with green velvet, aud wrought 
with orchids and foliage. 

—Mr. IRVING lately gave a supper at the rooms 
of the Beefsteak Club to the Prince of Wales, 
who seems to be as democratic as Prince Hal. 

—Some one says that although, according to 
Epwakb EGGLEsTON, the Indians taught us how 
to make maple sugar, the white man must not 
be robbed of the credit of making pure maple 
sugar from glucose, 

—-The father of TaLMa, the great French actor 
of the last generation, was a dentist. 

—The likeness between Mrs. Winpom and 
Mrs. GARFIELD is so strong that their photo- 
graphs are mistaken for each other. 

—The opinion is declared by President Bas- 
com, of the University of Wisconsin, that, after 
an experience of ten years in large vollege classes, 
he is convinced of the wisdom of co-education 
of the sexes. 

—The director of an ultramarine factory in 
Germany, a pupil of Ligsie, has observed that 
in his factory, where sulphurous acid is con- 
stantly produced by the burning of sulphur, 
there has not been a single case of cousumption 
for forty-four years. 

—Probably the only deaf and dumb lawyer 
ever admitted to practice in the Supreme Court 
of the United States is Mr, J. K. Parkinson, 
of Cinciunati, who hus been a successful patent 
lawyer. 

—We are told that Henry Irvine is to be 
knighted before coming to our shores, in order 
to be on a level with the benighted Americans. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN has already received the ac- 
culade, and so has Mr. GEorGE GROVE, an editor. 

—Mule-riding is the latest English craze, for 
which the Duke of Edinburgh is responsible. 

—The Empress of Austria has ordered a print- 
ing-press, and is going to print her own poems. 
Many a poor poet, who can get no one else to 
do it, would be glad to follow her example. 

—It is thought by Dr. ELLENMEYER that the 
ancient Hebrews were left-handed. 

—The son of WiLLtIaM Story, the seulptor, 
JULIAN SToRY, exhibits an admirable picture in 
the Grosvenor Gallery this year. 

—Sefiorita Manrooa, of Puebla, Mexico, fin- 
ished her course of study at the young ladies’ 
academy at the age of twelve; on the death of 
her father took the support of her mother upon 
herself at fifteen; and is about to receive her 
deyree as Doctor of Medicine from the Medical 
College at Puebla now, at the age of twenty-five, 
having passéd her examination with high honors. 

—A coupé-salon is on the railway from Paris 
to Nice or Cannes which is said to be an im- 
provement on the Pullman. The carriage is di- 
vided into three compartments, wide, warm, 
and airy; a portiére conceals the entrance to 
the ingenious and comfortable lavatory; the gas 
is sufficient to read by, and perfectly under con- 
trol; at night a spring mattress is let down, 
which has an arrangement for protecting the 
feet from cold. The springs of the carriage or 
ear are so easy that no futigue is felt. 
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liz. 2.—Cross Srrreu Borper ror Linen Tipies. 


Description of Symbols: @ Dark Brown; & Light Blue; ® Light Red; 
® Dark Olive; 9 Yellow; ! Foundation, 


Fig. 1.—Bonpzr ror Bureau anp Stanp Covers.—Cross 
Srircn EmBrowery. 









Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tnesk monograms for marking linen are 
worked in cross stitch with red or blue mark- 
ing cotton, 


Cross Stitch Borders.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue border Fig. 1 is worked near the edge 
of linen bureau and stand covers with fast-col- 
ored red or blue embroidery cotton in cross 
stitch. The edge below is simply hem-stitched, 
or else is button-hole stitched with the colored 
cotton and ravelled for fringe. Fig. 2 is de- 
signed to ornament wor-table scarfs 
and tidies of écru or cream-colored 
linen; the work is executed in cross 
stitch with filoselle sil or crewels of 
the colors given in the description of 
symbols. The edge is ravelied for 
fringe, into which strands of silk or 
wool of the colors used for the em- 
broidery are introduced in the tying. 


Plush Reticule.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


THe reticule is made of olive plush, 


half and stitched to form a casing for the 
drawing-string. A handle of thick silk cord 
is attached at the sides. 


Pompadour Bag. 

Tue puffed lower half of this bag is of dark 
olive green plush, and the top, which is closed 
by means of a drawing-string, is of satin of 
the same color. The front is ornamented 
with an open-work metal shield, that is under- 
laid with copper red plush. Large and small 
pompons made of combined olive green and 
copper red silk are attached at 
the corners of the bag and the 
ends of the silk cord. 


Lace and Velvet Collars. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue standing collar for Fig. 1 
consists of a straight stiff band 
an inch and a half wide, which is 
covered with blue ribbon, and 
over the ribbon on the outside 
with white lace, gathered so as to 





Cueckep Corron Satreen Dress. 
Back.—| For Front, see Fig. 1, on 


finished with a satin puff of the same Double Page.]—Cut Parrery, No. Ys : ; form a puff and an erect heading. 
color, and ornamented with an em- Brocapep GreNapINe MANTLE. 3464: Waist, Over-Skirt, anp Vetver Jacket.—Back.—[{For Front For the jabot a piece of white 
broidered ony of Hype yy ree ogg Back.—{For Front, see Fig. 2, on Skirt, 20 Cents Eact. see Fig. 1. on Front Page.] 4 crinkled silk gauze half a yard 
vas ribbon or braid. The details of “n° “a - we 7 scoala aia tom) 2 o* o™ ride 1 welve inches deep. edge 

the work are shown in Fig. 2, page Front Page.] For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, wide and twelve inches deep, edged 


For description see Supplement. No. IL, Figs. 4-9. with gathered lace along the right 

side and at the bottom, is pleated 

into a space of an inch and a 
half at both ends and midway between, and tied with 
bows of light blue ottoman ribbon in the manner 
shown in the illustration. For the plastron shown in 
Fig. 2 a piece of cream-colored figured tulle seven 
inches wide and four- 
teen deep is required. 
This is gathered into 
a space of three inch- 
es at the top and 
into an inch at the 
bottom, and edged 


$05; it is executed in satin and dou- 
ble cross stitch with copper red silk 
in two shades, olive, and blue. A piece of plush eight 
inches wide and thirteen long is required. This is folded 
across the middle to form the two sides, which slope nar- 
rower towaid the top, and are stiffened with foundation 
and lined with 
satin. The puff 
at the sides is 
made of a bias 
strip of satin two 
inches wide; that 
at the top is five 
inches deep, and ; = SSS 






















i a — : : — = with wide cream lace 
18 turned down Emsromwerep Hassock. along the sides. The 
an inch and a For design and description see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 22. top is joined to a 








Fig. 1.—Ptivsn Rericute.—[See 
Fig. 2, on Page 405.] 











Fig. 2.—Vetver Cottar with Lace 
PLAstRON, 

















Fig. 1.—Ptais anp Srrirvep Brice Dagss, Fig. 2.—Cnné Sirk anp Vetvet Dress.—Bacx.—[For 
z For description see Supplement. Front, see Fig. 7, on Double Page. ] 
Fig. 1.—Mosocaam.—Cross Stircu. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 34-44, Fig. 2.—Moxocram.—Cross Stitca. 
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Empromerep Pittow-Case. 


‘8 For design and description see Supplement, No, V., Fig. 21. 
Pittow-Case with Empromwerep MonoGra. , PI 


For description see Supplement. 


porter’s lodge of the imperial dwelling. A custom, it is claim- 
ed, “as old as the days of King Darius.” Special mention is 
ruby velvet standing collar, which is fastened on the left side made of a fierce young lion presented to the King of Spain, “a 
under a ruby velvet ribbon bow, and a similar bow is placed gift right well befitting royalty.” Some “mystery of intelli 
at the point of the plastron and on the back of the collar. gent understanding” was supposed to exist between men of 
imperial birth and the king of beasts—a “ mystery” never to 


Diaper Design for Cushions, etc. 

Tats tapestry ground is worked with either filoselle silk or 
Berlin wool on a foundation of single-thread or undivided 
canvas. The small lozenge-shaped figures are worked with 
dark blue in alternating rows, with sixteen lengthwise and 
fourteen crosswise threads of the canvas separating the fig- 
ures. The rest of the ground is covered with herring-bone 


be comprehended by other men 





“Pushed her light Shallop from the Shore.” 


T is related that even at the present d 
the eastern counties of England to see exhibitions of water 
fowl], trained to draw tubs and boats on the broads and riv- 
ers, Opposite to the coast of Holland. We read further that 


ay it is not unusual in 


Fig. 2.—Carre or TraveLttinc Cioak, Fic. 1.—Fronr. 
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“among the fair pageants” greeting Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria and her daughter in Holland was a 
“ water-car” drawn by swans. Into this daintiest 
of shallops the royal lady stepped with right good 
will and fearless heart, sailing out upon the quiet 
waters in a way “most sweet and stately,” win- 
ning all hearts by her great bravery. 





THE NATURAL METHOD. 
By HELEN DAWES BROWN. 


TYME following conversation took place one 

Sunday afternoon in an upper room of a 
German hotel in New York. On the sofa lay a 
violin, on the table were beer-glasses, and fond- 
ling these glasses were two young men, The 
conversation was in German, which I translate 
into English. 

“You have done well to come to America, if it 
is for money,” said the elder of the two men, 
fingering his heavy watch chain, and eying com- 
placently his genteel boots. 

“It is money I want,” answered his compan- 
ion—“ money to buy me leisure and freedom. It 
shall be the servant of my art. It is the life of 
a dog, this teaching. It will kill in me the cre- 
ative. Five years in this land, you say, are twen- 
ty in Germany. Five years of the dog’s life will 
buy me fifteen of the musician’s.” 

“Oh, Carl, you lamb of an innocent!” cried the 
other from out a cloud of smoke. “ You landed 
yesterday. You're not yet Americanized. I tell 
you this is the place to win money, and the place 
to find out what money is worth. There is no- 
thing money can notdo in America. You would 
buy leisure! You will want your money to buy 
good clothes, good company, and a pretty wife.” 

Carl shrugged his shoulders in protest. 

“That is what I have done. Between us two 
I am a humbug, but I am a tolerably successful 
humbug. They do not suspect it. They are 
gullible when it comes to a bargain in the fine 
arts. Let your hair grow long, rate your talents 
high, talk as bad English as you can, and be what 
the ladies call ‘so charmingly foreign.’ There 
you have it.” 

“ Ah, Friedrich, you are changed,” said Carl, 
with a laugh and a sigh and a shrug. “ And 
have you forsaken your art? Do you rise no 
higher? Are you so soon content?” 

“Carl, that is all your German sentiment. 
You have something in you; I have always seen 
that. But if you mean to amount to anything, 
you will not go mooning round with your head 
among the stars, talking eternally about your art. 
You will find yourself in a garret: that is what 
art dees for a man in America. You have a rare 
chance with me for a friend: exeuse my plain 
speech. You have come to give lessons on the 
piano and violin, and to play when you can. How 
much English do you know ?” 

* Enough to eat and drink and sleep.” 

“You could not tell a blundering girl how to 
hold her hands properly ?” 

“T eould quickly learn, I think. 
English books.” 

“That will not do. 
way. Let me think,” 

Carl walked over to the window and looked curi- 
ously out on the foreign street scene. He was a 
well-formed young fellow of twenty-two, with 
Teutonic features and complexion. His hair was 
tossed back from a square broad forehead. His 
eyes were dark and deep-set, and would have been 
melancholy as the traditional artist's, had not an 
occasional flash revealed that the boy, too, was 
still behind them. 

Friedrich had called in his pipe to assist his 
meditations. “Ihave it!” he cried atlast. “You 
have no objection to lying a little in a good cause ? 
Or stay, there is no need of that. I will tell you, 
young man, this is your course. Find out an 
American music teacher, and take lessons of him 
for a few weeks. Pretend you do not know one 
note from another; make every blunder conceiv- 
able. Then store up his corrections, and I will 
wager six weeks of that will give you more of the 
English you want than six months of the diction- 
aries. It is the natural method, which they are 
all going crazy over. Sauveur would advise you 
as ldo. Then drop in when I am giving my les- 
sons—lI give fifteen or twenty a day—a lesson of 
a half-hour—and catch what you can then.” 

Carl brightened. There was a flavor of adven- 
ture about this scheme. 

“It will be a very good joke on the music 
master,” he said. “He will never guess that I 
have played before Liszt. It will be very mis- 
chievous, I am afraid.” 

“Tt will not hurt him,” laughed Friedrich. 
“You would better look for him as soon as you 
can. I must leave you now. I go to dine with 
the Vandenhoppers. That is what I have 
achieved.” 

The next day a young German was walking 
slowly along a shabby-genteel street, and looking 
earnestly at each door he passed. 

“Museek less-uns, museek less-uns,” he mur- 
mured; but no such sign had met his eye. Ah! 
here at last is a window that contains the invi- 
tation, * Lessons on the Piano.” 

He rang the door-bell quickly, and made ready 
his little speech. An elderly lady answered his 
ri 


I have the 


You must take a shorter 


ng. 
“Goot-day. I come for museek less-uns,” said 
the young man, slowly. 

The old lady looked as if she thought him dan- 
gerous, and held the door but part way open. 

“T haf gret luf off museek.” 

“Poor simple fellow !” thought the old lady. 
“After all, he looks harmless.—Perhaps you'd 
better walk into the parlor,” she said, loudly and 
distinctly. Then, calling up the narrow stairs, 
she said, “ Emily, I wish you'd come down here— 

ick,” 

Carl looked about the little parlor. A sewing- 
machine, a cat, some plants, a slim-legged piano, 





and two or three rocking-chairs more comforta- 
ble than beautiful—all these he noticed with an 
increasing sense of adventure. He was snapping 
his fingers at the cat, with the feeling that with 
her at least he could make himself understood. 
it even warmed the young stranger’s heart that 
pussy met his advances in a friendly spirit, and, 
rubbing herself against his legs, purred in excel- 
lent German. Meanwhile, the lady of the house 
stood guard in the little entry, calling shrilly to 
Emily from time to time. 

Emily at length appeared. She was a girl of 
twenty or thereabouts. Her face was rather fine 
than beautiful—one of the faces that do the soul 
justice, and perhaps in youth somewhat more than 
justice. Her manner was reserved but business- 
like. An extraordinary family, Carl thought, in 
which the mother goes behind the door, and leaves 
the daughter to transact the business. The fa- 
ther is plainly away teaching his music. Carl 
made his fine European bow, and remained stand- 
ing until the young lady seated herself, and said, 
calmly, 

“You wish to take music lessons, my mother 
tells me.” 

“ Yes, Fraulein; I haf gret luf for museek.” 

“ Are you a beginner?” said Emily, in a clear, 
firm voice. 

“T veesh to begeen,” answered Carl, with a 
quick gesture toward the piano. 

“How many lessons a week do you wish?” 
asked Emily, taking out a little note-book. 

“Two.” 

“Would Tuesday and Thursday be conven- 
ient ?” 

“ Yes, Fraulein.” 

“The charge will be a dollar a lesson. 
Miss E. R. Lord. You?” 

“ Carl Listmann, at your sarevice, Fraulein.” 

There seemed nothing further to say, and Carl 
took his leave. He had not dared trust his Eng- 
lish to inquire about his future instructor. Evi- 
dently the daughter was quite competent to act 
for him. 

Promptly on Tuesday Carl re-appeared at 7 
Brick Street. The thought of his music lesson 
was not unmixed with the hope of seeing again 
the pretty American daughter, with her surpris- 
ing foreign ways. Once more the cautious mo- 
ther allowed him to enter; once more he waited 
in the little parlor with the cat for company. 
Presently Miss Emily entered, said “ Good-morn- 
ing,” and added, “ Shall we begin at once ?” 

Carl was a German, and dazed—a young Ger- 
man, and delighted. He sat down mechanically 
at the piano, while Emily was absorbed in arran- 
ging some music. She seated herself at length 
beside him. The young man laid his large hands 
on the key-board, and looked at them helplessly. 

“Touch the keys with the ends of your fingers, 
please—the ends of your fingers.” 

“Touch kiz ends off your fingers, pliz.” 

“ No—your wrist up.” 

“ Wreest up—ees it so?” 

“No, no; you must not lay your fingers flat on 
the keys. Use your finger-tips. And do not use 
the pedal yet.” 

“Ach! I make neffer right. See once now.” 

“You hold your elbows out, sir. And now 
your wrists are down, and that is just as bad.” 

“Wreests air down, and that ees zhoost as 
bad. Veel you say that once again, pliz?” 

She repeated it; then he recited it. 

“ Your thumb must not be bent under the hand. 
Remember the elbows, please.” 

“Mine tumb mus’ not bent unter mine hant,” 
said Carl, laboriously. 

“ Ah! now your hand is all wrong again,” said 
Emily, in the teacher’s tone of studied patience. 

“T am stupeed, ees it not?” sighed Carl, with 
well-feigned dejection. 

“Excuse me,” said Emily; “but I can show 
you best by placing your hand for you. Pardon 
me ;” and with light finger-tips she bent the un- 
ruly joints. Under her soft touch they took in- 
stantly the right curve, and she exclaimed de- 
lightedly. At this they fell flat on the keys. 
The wretch had discovered another foreign sen- 
sation that was highly agreeable. His stiff fin- 
gers begged in vain for a repetition. Emily drew 
back instantly, and threw a little more frigidity 
into the “sir” that she had set up as a barrier 
between them. 

“Well, what do you make out of him?” said 
her mother, looking up from her sewing as Emily 
entered the room. “Has he any wits? I thought 
he looked as if he’d got out from somewhere that 
first day he came.” 

Emily, flushed and excited, walked rapidly up 
and down the room. The cool little business 
woman had taken her departure with the new 
pupil. 

“T don’t know what to make of it, mother—I 
don’t know what to make of it. Why should he 
have come to me?” 

“Why, you are a very good music teacher, I’m 
sure,” said her mother, threading her needle. 

“T don’t understand him. He is poor, but he 
is not a laboring-man. His hands are large and 
strong, but supple and delicate as any musician’s. 
I sha’n’t have to keep him long on finger exer- 
cises, though he is very dull about some things. 
But I don’t understand his hands.” 

“Perhaps he’s a dry-goods clerk,” suggested 
her mother, briskly. 

“ And his face, too,” Emily went on, half in 
soliloquy. “It is the real artist face. I have 
seen pictures of such.” 

“Don’t you think you'd better sit down ?” said 
Mrs. Lord. “ You'll be tired. You’ve got more 
lessons to give to-day.” 

“ Yes, the McFarland twins,” sighed Emily, and 
went wearily to put on her hat and shawl. 

Thursday brought her new pupil again. 

“You teach goot,” he said. “Hear me al- 
ready once ;”’ and he played the last lesson fault- 
lessly. “ You vill gift me anoder? More deeffi- 
cult ?” 

In spite of his blunders Emily’s pupil made 
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great progress. She told him so with a mixture 
of reserve and warmth. 

“You play a leetle,” said he. “I vish to hear 
you,” rising from the piano. 

Emily said not a word, but sat down and play- 
ed a Beethoven andante with a strange sense of 
exaltation. The young man stood with arms 
folded and bent head, his deep eyes fixed upon 
her. 

“You haf the soul,” he said, simply, when she 
had finished. She looked at him quickly, her 
eyes filled with tears. “I come again Tuesday,” 
he said, and took his departure. 

Carl dropped in that night at Friedrich Hel- 
ler’s fireside. The youngest Heller had the 
measles, and Mrs. Friedrich was upstairs in at- 
tendance. 

“A good joke that was, Carl, your stumbling 
upon that pretty little music teacher. Now that 
never would have happened to me. I never had 
an adventure in my life. I met my wife at a 
ball, met her at half a dozen more, called on her 
a few times, and married her. How long is your 
joke to last?” 

“T Jearn the phrases quickly,” answered Carl. 
“Tt is a horror of a piano.” 

“But what of her? What of her, eh ?”’ 

“She teaches well, I think. She has not a 
bad method.” 

“Ts that all? Is that all?” 

“She has a mother who opens the door, and 
who sews, They are not alike.” 

Carl had wandered over to the piano, and idly 
fingered a few bars of the Beethoven that Emily 
had played. Suddenly he came back and stood 
before the fire. 

“That is a base trick I am playing, Friedrich, 
I am going to have done with it.” 

“ Nonsense, Carl. You like it, you know that 
well.” 

Carl turned and looked at the fire, and laughed 
a big boyish laugh. He shrugged his shoulders 
and threw out his hands as if denials were use- 
less. 

“Did you give that letter to Pfeiffer?” said 
Friedrich, abruptly. 

“Yes; he heard me play. He placed me among 
the first violins. I play with the orchestra three 
times next week.” 

“When you are ready for piano lessons, tell 
me. I am turning them away every day. I am 
the fashion, you know.” 

“T do not want many,” said Carl; “I want 
only those who are gifted.” 

Friedrich Heller roared with laughter. “ And 
what will you say to the magnificent Fraulein 
who has about as much musie in her as a hand- 
organ, but who will pay you five dollars a lesson, 
and adore you besides ?” 

“] will say, ‘ Fraulein, vou haf mistaken your 
gift. I vill not rob you off your money.’ ” 

“Carl, what a precious young fool you are!” 

And very soon Carl said good-night. 


The gallery nearest the roof in the Academy of 
Music began slowly to be filled long before the 
seats below were occupied. Among the early 
comers were Emily and her friend Angie Bowles. 
Emily sank into her seat and closed her eyes 
wearily. 

“You're tired to-night,” said her friend. 

“Tt’s the McFarland twins,” sighed Emily. 
“But I must forget them here. I can shut my 
eyes and fancy that this music comes to me 
through the gates of heaven. Oh, the hard liv- 
ing there'll be before I really hear it!—if I’m 
ever good enough. That sounds like grumbling; 
but you understand, Angie; you and I don’t 
have to translate to each other.” 

Angie seemed to be reminded of something. 

“Don’t you find it very hard to talk with that 
German pupil of yours ?” 

Emily was silent an instant, and then said, 
quietly: “We are both good at guessing, and he 
is learning English fast. We always understand 
each other. Hush! the music is going to begin.” 

The gallery settled into a reverent silence. At 
Emily’s elbow sat a rough-handed man, with stoop- 
ing shoulders, and a rusty hat between his knees. 
He leaned forward with lips apart and eager 
eyes, for this was the feast-day of his hard-work- 
ing week. Across the aisle were a young couple, 
the girl with a kindled face, the young man with 
a look of good-natured endurance, which broad- 
ened into an admiring smile as from time to time 
he stole a glance at his companion. Here was a 
rude-featured lad strangely softened and trans- 
formed, so beyond himself that he forgot to be 
ashamed to show his feeling. 

Emily looked about her. ‘ Poor hungry souls! 
I wish they could have their fill. And the people 
in the streets, every one with his trouble or his 
sin, I should like to gather them in, and soothe 
and strengthen and purify them with free, price- 
less music. And here to clamber to this gallery 
costs a poor man’s whole day’s earnings. Cheap 
music is New York’s crying need.” 

“You ought to go to Europe,” said her com- 
panion, admiringly. “ You ought to study in Ger- 
many.” 

“Tt is what I look toward devoutly, prayerful- 
ly. That is the consummation of every teach- 
er’s life. There can be nothing afterward but 
heaven.” 

“Tt’s a shame you can’t go. But then Europe 
won’t run away,” said Angie, comfortably. 

“ My life will.” 

The music began again, at first distant and 
tremulous, then broad and strong, sweeping on 
steadily to the highest note of exaltation. The 
creeping, crawling troubles of this earth had van- 
ished; life seemed clear and lofty, and heaven 
easy to attain. It was a fine mood that is very 
fragile. Suddenly Emily started, and clutching 
her friend’s hand, leaned forward. 

“What do you see ?” whispered Angie. 
you dizzy?” 

ri. rein em thought I saw some one I knew,” 
answered Emily, her face a shade paler. “I must 
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be mistaken. The stage is so far from here, and 
Thave no glass. Yes,Iam dizzy. I think some- 
thing has ailed my head lately.” And she closed 
her eyes; but only to open them again, and fix 
them on the left wing of the orchestra. “It was 
—but of course it wasn’t. And vet— Why, the 
idea was absurd. But still—” da capo, da capo, 
da capo. 


“ Hear me now play my lesson,” said Carl, one 
day. “TI play it goot.” 

He sat down at the piano, and Emily stood be- 
side him. As the young musician strack the 
keys her nerves vibrated to the touch, She felt 
a strange subjection to the influence that made 
it an effort to speak or act. 

“You are making remarkable progress. You 
will soon play better than I can,” she said, in a 
constrained voice. 

He played on, looking neither at notes nor at 
piano, but steadily into her face. She moved to 
the end of the piano and called the cat to her. 

“ And you air glad?” Carl continued. 

“T shall be very proud of you. You are the 
only pupil I am proud of,” said Emily, unhap- 
pily. 

“ Ees it so?” said Carl, with compassion. “ Air 
they stupeed? Haf they no museek in the 
soul ?” 

Emily laughed bitterly. 

“Your life ees not light,” he said, gently. 

“Tt’s all I expect. It’s more than I’ve had 
any right to expect. I came near being a dress- 
maker.” 

The young German said nothing, but still fin- 
gered the keys and looked at her. 

“You say I shall one day play better than 
you? Vill you then turn and I teach you? 
That vould be a little joke, ees it not? to change 
our place.” 

If Emily was displeased, she said nothing in 
reply, but continued: “ You should go to a great 
teacher. I am for children and poor people. 
You should go to Friedrich Heller. I am no- 
thing. I can appreciate: that is my one gift. I 
am nobody. Why did you ever come to me?” 
she said, passionately, and turned her head 
away. 

There was a dead silence. Suddenly, without 
a word of warning, the young musician touched 
the keys with the hand of a master, and dashed 
into a brilliant rhapsody of Liszt. 

Emily darted from the piano to the middle of 
the room, her face filled with dismay. She stood 
there, trembling from head to foot, till Carl, with- 
out stopping, looked round upon her. She was 
pale and quivering with anger and consternation. 
She met his look, flushed a painful crimson, and 
bursting into tears, rushed from the room. 

Carl stumbled out of the house in an agony of 
shame at his brutality, It even added to his of- 
fense, he thought, that it had been committed 
with entire innocence. That he had had no fore- 
sight of these disastrous consequences he felt 
proved not only his masculine density, but the un- 
intelligent cruelty of the dumb brute. He sub- 
jected himself to every form of self-castigation, 
regretting every moment that Emily could not 
know what he was suffering. The next day he 
rang at 7 Brick Street, and the mother guardedly 
opened the door, thrust out a bit of paper, and 
said: 

“My daughter don’t expect you to come any 
more, she says. I’ve made out our bill. I s’pose 
you can send us the money by to-morrow.” 

In the mean while, thanks to Friedrich Heller’s 
influence, Carl Listmann prospered. He played 
at one or two concerts, and was at once adopted 
as a New York favorite. It was understood in 
the highest circles that young Listmann, the new 
pianist, gave but few lessons, and these only to 
persons of decided natural gifts. Whether the 
highest circles were right or not, it is a fact that 
Carl worked night and day. 

“ What did I tell you ?” said his friend. “ Who 
is more anxious to make money than young Carl 
Listnann? One does not hear so much about 
his art these times.” 

Carl looked gloomily at his friend. He gave 
a laugh out of which the boyishness had gone 
completely. He said nothing, but in his heart he 
answered that work is a desperate remedy, which 
must kill or cure, and either result he would wel- 
come. 

It happened that Carl was one morning giving 
a lesson to a merchant princess on Fifth Avenue. 
It must be acknowledged that he had been sadly 
false to his ideals when he accepted this pupil. 
The lesson proceeded with many affectations of 
humility and rapture on the one side, and with 
dogged endurance on the other, when the sound 
of another piano in the distance caught the ear 
of the young German. 

“ Anoder I hear.” 

“Oh yes,” said Miss McFarland, vivaciously. 
“Don’t listen to that. That is the nursery piano. 
The twins are taking their lesson.” 

“The tweens !” echoed Carl; “the McFarland 
tweens !” 

Instantly two things connected themselves in 
his mind, connected themselves so vividly that it 
is to be feared his eager pupil found him very un- 
responsive during the remainder of the lesson. 
By-and-by the distant piano ceased, and there 
was a light step in the hall. Carl glanced at his 
watch, and pleaded unusual haste that day. As 
the stately hall door closed he had his hand upon 
it, and as the twins’ music teacher reached the 
sidewalk he was by her side. ; 

“Can you neffer forgif me ?” he pleaded. 

The girl started and turned pale. Something 
seemed to have gripped her heart, and then as 
suddenly to have let go. A hot, agonizing flush 
mounted slowly to her very hair. - .. 

“Can you neffer forgif me? the vdicein her 
ear repeated. “I am unhappy always.” 


“T shall never,” said the proud woman, “ for- 
give—you,” said the tremulous girl. 
Emily could not trust her unsteady voice to 
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shape another syllable. Carl cursed his lack of 
English, and they walked on in silence. 

“ How can I say to you?” exclaimed Carl, des- 
perately. ‘It was to learn English, that I might 
teach again. It was wrong, but, oh! it was a joy. 
And it was a base thing to display to you my 
music, But it was a rash thought. I did repent 
the next moment. But you did neffer let me say 
it. And I haf suffered. It ees because I luf 
thee.” 

Emily gave a little gasp. Carl burst into a 
torrent of German, which she understood. 

“Thou does undersfnd,” he cried, joyfully. 
“Thou will forgif, and thou will luf me? Thou 
will forgif me?” 

“T will forgive you,” she murmured, with her 
eyes on the ground, 

“ And thou will luf me?” 

She looked up into his face. 





OLD EMBROIDERY STITCHES. 


W E have reason to believe that at a very early 
date the art of embroidery, as well as the 
sister art of weaving, was carried to great perfec- 
tion, its principal uses being the ornamentation 
of the robes of persons of high rank, and of the 
hangings for their dwellings. 

It is supposed that what is now called “ drawn- 
work” is the earliest form of embroidery, and 
that it is the same as the “fine twined linen” 
which, already known to the Israelites, was used 
in the adorning of the Tabernacle. We think it 
probable that such ornamental twining of differ- 
ent strands was one of the arts of all early races, 
for it survives among the primeval arts of the 
New-Zealanders, and we have lately seen a spe- 
cimen of it made in New Zealand flax by a Maori 
woman. The Israelites learned the art in Egypt; 
but with the exception of their wonderful bead- 
work, the Egyptians themselves apparently rather 
painted than embroidered their tissues. 

The Assyrian sculptures show the robes of 
their kings and great personages highly orna- 
mented, and as the ornament is in relief, there 
can be no doubt that it is embroidery. It forms 
a border above the heavy tasselled fringe, and 
good examples of it may be seen in the bassi- 
rilievi representing the King Assur-Nazir-Pal, 
B.c. 800, now in the British Museum. In one 
of these the side of the robe has a double bor- 
der, edged on its inner side with a third, very 
narrow, of diagonal lines. The defining lines are 
double, an eighth of an inch apart, and the wide 
borders are in alternating compartments, with a 
pattern of crossing lines between each, every com- 
partment having a distinct design, not arranged 
in any order, of conventional plants, single rose- 
like flowers, and animals, whose action is render- 
ed with great spirit. In one appears the figure 
of Nebo. At the bottom of the robe is a straight 
border, in five stripes, the lowest and broadest 
being a hunting scene, the next a row of vase- 
like figures, the third diagonal lines, the fourth 
conventional flowers, and the fifth a pattern of 
semicircles from each edge, all being divided by 
double lines. In another bass-relief of Assur- 
Nazir-Pal, enthroned, all the personages repre- 
sented are in robes with elaborate borders of 
mythological subjects, the sacred tree, eagle-head- 
ed figures, gryphons, and winged divinities. 

No actual Assyrian embroidery having been 
discovered, the stitch wherein it was worked is a 
mystery, but to judge from the modern embroid- 
eries of the “unchanging” East, the stitches are 
few and simple, one being like what is known to 
us as “ French stitch,” with long straight stitches 
in fine silk; another a thick and close chain 
stitch; and another a chain stitch in which the 
silk of one row is caught into the previous one. 
Much Persian embroidery is worked in silk on 
a ground of cotton elaborately quilted in patterns 
with fine stitching of cream-colored silk—a kind 
of work which was imitated in the embroidered 
quilts so much in vogue in the beginning of the 
last century. 

For examples of varied and elaborate stitches 
we must go to those storied embroideries of the 
Middle Ages which have been preserved to us in 
ecclesiastical and other robes and hangings. Fe- 
male ingenuity exhausts itself in the attempt to 
distinguish and relieve one figure and object from 
another in its complicated designs by difference 
of stitch and by cross-stitchings and couchings 
of varied colors. Angels’ wings of gold, worked 
in slanting stitches in imitation of the plumes of 
a feather, or of silk crossed in and out with fine 
gold threads to give the appearance of glitter and 
sparkle in movement; or of peacocks’ eyes, the 
feathers each one separately defined and edged ; 
faces smooth as satin; robes crossed and recross- 
ed in multitudinous lines and colors—years suc- 
ceeded years, generation follows generation, of 
the patient, loving workers, and the labor of love 
is still incomplete. The great Syon Cope was 
commenced in the thirteenth century; its bor- 
ders were added in the fourteenth ! 

We may class these stitches under five heads: 
tapestry, or cushion stitch, including” Gobelins 
and tent stitch, in which a certain number of 
threads is taken in one direction; French stitch, 
straight stitches close together, the effect of 
which is smooth and even; chain stitch, compris- 
ing the tambour stitch proper, and the overcast- 
ing stitch, wherein each row is worked into the 
last row of stitches, in which the “ relief-work” 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was done; that which is known indifferently as 
couching or brick stitch, but which, as its best 
examples are found in Italian work from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, we may call 
the Italian—the stitch made by laying the silk in 
one direction and crossing it transversely; and 
lastly, the cross stitch of old German and Russian 
work. 

Of all English embroidery the masterpiece has 
ever been held to be the Syon Cope; but we fear 
that, though worked in England, it was by the 
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hands of French nuns. The borders are in 
tent stitch, the ground of the cope itself in a 
stitch which is peculiar, but has great depth and 
richness of effect; it is eight threads high, and 
three stitches are taken into one hole of the lin- 
en. To copy it, one straight stitch of fine twist- 
ed silk should be made over eight threads of the 
flax, into the hole straight above, and two more 
placed beside it, the silk not being too tightly 
drawn. The next stitch is taken two threads off 
and two threads above in the same way, and so on, 
until, when looked at full face, the work is quite 
smooth, and when the light falls sideways the 
stitches are seen to be in a slant. The faces in 
the cope are in the variety of French stitch call- 
ed Opus Anglicanum, which is peculiar to old em- 
broideries worked in England, so arranged that 
when examined closely it is found that they fol- 
low each other and meet, or rather diverge, above 
the nose, exactly as if they had been copied from 
the hairs on a cat’s face. The hair is in the 
same stitch as the ground; the nimbi are in 
French stitch ; some of the feathers of the angels’ 
wings are outlined in a contrasting color, and fill- 
ed in with straight stitches. 

Rivalling the Syon Cope is one from the col- 
lection of the Bishop of Hildesheim, of the four- 
teenth-century German work, now in the South 
Kensington Museum. From the evenness and 
closeness of the work, the colors are as distinct 
as in painting. The subjects are saints undergo- 
ing martyrdom, each being divided by a shuttle- 
shaped figure containing a dragon or evil crea- 
ture. It is in cushion stitch, taken over four 
threads of the linen, and the second row begin- 
ning two threads above the first. The design 
was traced in black on the linen, the outline be- 
ing visible, helping to define the work. 

In a cope of early fifteenth-century work, also 
at South Kensington, the angel’s wings are work- 
ed in a singular stitch. The feathers are out- 
lined with black in flat sewing, forming a scale- 
like figure about half an inch in length, which is 
filled with seven diagonal stitches of thick floss 
silk, and the upper three of these are couched 
or stitched down separately with finer silk of an- 
other color, A fifteenth-century chasuble has a 
stitch formed by long ones in diamonds, each 
corner being crossed by a short stitch. The dia- 
monds are filled with seven strands (horizontal 
or diagonal), and these are again crossed by two 
long stitches taken into the corners of the dia- 
mond, the ground being gold-color and the cross- 
ings green. 

An Italian baldacchino of the seventeenth cen- 
tury has a gold ground worked in diamonds of sev- 
en upright stitches, the first taking one thread, 
the second three, and so on, the design being in 
Gobelins stitch. 

Of all the stitches we know, for artistic effect 
nothing equals the Italian stitch proper. It ad- 
mits of breadth of shading which equals paint- 
ing; and the designers of the hangings, panels, 
borders, in which it is in its glory, absolutely rev- 
elled in the serolls, the foliage, and the flowers 
which it can represent with such freedom on its 
golden, silken grounds. Scrolls roll and unfurl 
into anemones, peonies, fleurs-de-lis, and Turk’s- 
cap lilies ; up springs a centre developing into an 
overflowing basket of flowers; roses cluster and 
twine, and masks laugh from their midst. 

The means by which these results are accom- 
plished are simple. The design is traced, and, 
according to the direction of the seroll or form 
of the flower, it is filled with long straight stitch- 
es of floss silk, taken from side to side, perpen- 
dicularly, diagonally, or horizontally, as may be, 
shaded with utmost skill—sometimes from indi- 
go to the palest blue ; and these are stitched down 
transversely at regular intervals, sometimes alter- 
nately, sometimes in regular rows; but the work 
is always as smooth as satin, 





LITERARY METHODS. 


fg will always be a certain degree of cu- 
I riosity about the methods used by various 
authors in their work, not while the story and 
the characters engross the reader, but when, on 
layin down the book, he thinks of the busy brain 
and hand that create and achieve. 

Considering the fact that with all writers of 
fiction some technical rules must be universally 
observed, it is astonishing how diverse are the 
methods employed. Indeed, we know of no two 
authors who work quite in the same fashion, each 
one having his or her own peculiarities in the 
conception of plots, working up of characters, 
drawing scenes, and finally in the mechanical 
part of the work itself. 

Few writers of fiction write with an absolute 
ystem; unless the work be one in which research, 
historical descriptions, and the like predominate, 
there must be periods when the “ flame” will not 
burn. Walter Scott, it is true, worked with un- 
failing regularity, accomplishing his set task in 
his morning hours; but then his most imagina- 
tive scenes were varied in the fashion just re- 
ferred to, and the introspection, the subtle anal- 
ysis of character, which marks the novel of to- 
day, was wanting. Carefully and cleverly as his 
characters were portrayed, their development bor- 
rowed uo power from a peculiar mood, a tension 
of thought or inspiration. 

Jane Austen was able to write in the midst of 
a busily talking roomful of people: her desk 
sometimes on a table which she shared with oth- 
ers, sometimes at one side of the room, or even 
upon her knee when there was no other place for 
it, and under what might seem to many others 
impossible social conditions or distractions, she 
wrote Sense and Sensibility, Northanger Abbey, 
and Pride and Prejudice, all works showing con- 
centration and keen perception. A friend has 
told us of her manner in writing—the earnest 
face bent above her page, the keen bright eye 
suddenly lifted to flash out recognition of some- 
thing which was said in her presence, showing 
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how entirely possible it was for her to hear and 
heed at will. Miss Edgeworth also worked in the 
midst of similar distractions. In Miss Austen’s 
ease she did not dream at first of publication, 
_80 was not hampered by the sense of having to 
consider a public; but Maria Edgeworth worked 
with that object directly in view, and, more than 
that, was obliged to submit her work to her adored 
papa, whose tedious criticisms and suggestions 
would have been ruinous to the spontaneity of 
many authors, but which served only to stimulate 
Miss Edgeworth’s powers of industry. It may be 
noted that the MS. of both these authors was char- 
acteristically fine and clear. 

Charlotte Bronté wrote Jane Eyre at odd mo- 
ments, generally between twilight and darkness, 
by pencilling on narrow slips of paper, usually 
held against a book, and her literary occupations 
never were allowed to interfere with any domes- 
tic duty or the comfort of any member of the 
family. Certainly that book was the most ima- 
ginative and spontaneous one of the period, and 
it is to be inferred that Miss Bronté’s life and 
surroundings provided her with the opportunities 
for solitary melancholy reflection denied her at 
the moments of actual work, and so an even bal- 
ance was struck which saved her story from la- 
bored effects. Thackeray wrote rapidly, but with 
a great deal of interlineation, and although he 
sometimes wrote continuously for hours, it was 
on no special system. He was given to seizing 
upon his work at odd moments and in out-of-the- 
way places. Trifles interfered with his muse; 
he was curiously dependent upon certain influ- 
ences, and affected by things which would have 
passed unheeded across the vision of a writer 
like the first two we have quoted. Miss Thack- 
eray has inherited so much of her father’s pe- 
culiarity in work that she depends entirely upon 
her mood. It can readily be seen that her sur- 
roundings have a strong effect upon her work, 
and that it would be scarcely possible for her to 
create or achieve anything in the midst of dis- 
tracting influences. Her plots, it is said, or 
rather plans, of any story, are sketchily made at 
first, the developments both of plot and character 
working themselves out from the starting-point 
as the work progresses, while she draws largely 
upon her surroundings for her local color. A no- 
table instance of this characteristic is in that most 
enchanting story, From an Island, where the house 
of a well-known artist is so exquisitely and faith- 
fully portrayed. Although, as is apparent to any 
reader, people are very suggestive to her, we be- 
lieve she has never been guilty of taking any 
character in all its bearings from real life. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock) is one of the few 
writers of to-day who combine the charm of spon- 
taneous expression with systematic work, the 
most methodical habits and carefully selected 
material. Mrs. Oliphant’s methed is no less ac- 
curate, but her work is performed with such as- 
tonishing rapidity, such a fluency of expression, 
such wealth of imagery, that the good quality of 
the work is astounding. Both of the last-named 
authors have country homes, the one at Becken- 
ham, the other at Windsor, which may account 
for their reliability in work and the amount 
given to the world. 

Dickens’s methods were such as must have 
proved very exhausting, since after sketching 
his plots he sought out his characters, often 
spending whole nights in the most wretched 
neighborhoods “ making up” his models ; but his 
work was frequently performed at lightning 
speed. His MS. was full of curious interlineations, 
so that at times it was scarcely legible. His was 
the divine fire that exhausts the frame within 
which it burns. When hard at work he was en- 
tirely absorbed in his theme, and the fate of his 
characters, the pathos of their lives, affected him 
like actual personal griefs. 

Few writers have ever worked with more in- 
tensity than George Eliot, and yet there was a 
distinct system in her method. First the study 
of the subject, the analysis of the characters, was 
carefully gone into. Then came the ponderous 
reflections of the influences to be brought to 
bear; the scenes to be depicted; the under-cur- 
rents of thought and feeling, of suggestion. 
Finally the work, which in her case never could 
be called mechanical, since the actual writing 
down of each sentence was a study. She gave 
herself wholly to the work, yet it progressed so 
slowly that frequently a day’s labor only saw 
accomplished a few hundred words; but when 
written these had rarely to be changed. Her 
MSS. are now carefully preserved in rich bind- 
ings, and present fairly written, orderly sheets, 
characteristic of the writer, who was of all nov- 
elists most systematic even in her most inspired 
moments. It was characteristic of George Eliot 
also that when she was hardest at work, spend- 
ing so much of her mental vitality in literary la- 
bor, she was most brilliant in society, Her con- 
versational power, the siby/line faculty of which 
one of her best friends and critics has spoken, 
seemed only increased by the friction or stimu 
lus of work. It is true that nearly all novelists 
of the present day require a certain amount of 
social life as a friction in their work, not alone 
for material use, but for relaxation; and when, 
as in the case of Mr. William Black, picturesque 
surroundings, domestic comfort, and a charmed 
circle are combined, the result is peculiarly hap- 
py. Mr. Black works with a certain degree of 
system, if system it may be called which takes 
him to Stornoway in his yacht, to the vision 
of sunset or sunrise across a moor, or the win- 
try twilights of his Brighton home. Mr. Black 
writes nearly all his descriptions directly from na- 
ture, as though he were a landscape painter, and 
his studies of life are as accurately and faithful- 
ly drawn. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy always dictates his edi- 
torials, but writes for himself when fiction is in 
question, his idea being that a novelist should see 
his work before him as it progresses. Miss Brad- 








don works rapidly both in thought and execution. 


When actually writing she stands at a high desk, 
pacing the floor of her study between pages, work- 
ing up an idea or a character almost on a mo- 
ment’s reflection. 

Anthony Trollope wrote, of late years, almost 
at will, but his Barsetshire Chronicles had fur- 
nished him with an exhaustless field, and the in- 
terest of the reader was awakened by the men- 
tion of a name. He was a firm believer in the 
efficacy of conve rsations, and the keenest possible 
listener when in society. We remember the sud- 
den confusion of an American girl when in the 
midst of a conversation with him. Just as she 
was delivering herself of some very characteris- 
tic opinion she felt the power of Mr. Trollope’s 
eye upon her, and thoughts of a weak-minded 
heroine of his came over her and reduced her re- 
marks to complete inanity. As she afterward 
said, “she to/d herself that she had indeed better 
say no more!” That he drew largely from the 
life and opinions expressed about him is unques- 
tionable; happily his views of human nature 
were so generous and kindly, 

Mr. Thomas Hardy makes accurate studies of 
peasant life, local color, and employments. The 
character of Gabriel Oak was directly from life, 
and it is said that the conversations among his 
“Hennerys” and “Josephs” are in some cases 
literal reproductions, 

No doubt there are any number of curious in- 
fluences in the methods of many writers—from 
such as Balzae’s, who could only work in a cer- 
tain kind of dressing-gown, to the young lady 
whose novels were composed on horseback—but 
the true “method” is in the following of in- 
stinct and nature; imitation is not possible if 
spontaneity is to be desired. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pereiexity.—We should have specified, in order to 
be definite, although the fact would seem self-evident 
to all well-bred people, that in addressing a firm you 
should always use the courteous prefix of ‘ Messrs,” 
as “‘ Messrs. Arnold & Jones,” etc. 

R.—We know of none. 

Criara.—A small morning wedding is both proper 
and fashionable. If before twelve, the refreshments 
are generally very light, although some offer a break- 
fast of oysters, salud, and sandwiches, and tea and 
coffee. The ladies remove all their wraps, but retain 
their bonnets and gloves. The bride wears at these 
early weddings a handsome high-necked silk or trav- 
elling dress; rarely the white satin and veil. The 
bride’s family dress as they would at any entertain- 
ment. Nogentleman wears a dress-coat in the morning. 

Lovutse.—We do not approve of a young lady’s send- 
ing her card to a gentleman, but if she does so, she 
should simply write on it her address. If you are not 
known to the people on whom you call, send in your 
ecard; but if you are, keep your card in your card case, 
or leave it on the bat rack as you go out. Cards are 
generally left at the house on the day of the wedding, 
or sent so that they can reach the house on the wed- 
ding day. Itis proper for you to thank the gentleman 
friends of your betrothed for their presents by note, 
and address your notes to their homes instead of to 
their places of business. 

Minimana.—A lady generally keeps on her gloves 
during a wedding or evening supper. At a dinner 
party she must remove them, and it is somewhat diffi- 
cult. Many ladies now wear mitts of Swedish kid, 
which have the long sleeves of the twelve-button gloves. 
These are much more convenient, as they leave the 
fingers free. It is not essential for every guest to send 
the bride a present; only those who are connected or 
especially attached to her. There is no prevalent 
fashion as to bows of ribbon on the head. 

Mrs. Skrwton.—Make a girl’s pale blue satteen with 
a festooned polonaise and pleated skirt; put some Irish 
embroidery around the neck and sleeves. ake a white 
muslin guimpe dress for the girl of ten years. Read 
Bazar Nos. 16 and 17, Vol. XVL., for further hints. 

G. R.—Velvet will be worn far into the summer. 
The dress you describe will answer with some wide 
ribbon tied in a bow, with ends to form back drapery. 
A white nune’ veiling dress, with short skirt, pleated 
ottoman vest and drapery, with Spanish lace, will snit 
you. The ends of the bolsters may be smooth, with 
cord on the edge, or else drawn together in the centre 
of each end with a button or rosette in the centre. 

Hupson.—The mark in the centre of India shawls is 
merely a trade-mark, and is often added in this coun- 
try. There are many genuine camel’s-hair shawls 
without any such mark. 

Ex.ma.—Cream-colured satteen, with embroidery, or 
with a collar and cuffs, or guimpe, of white muslin or 
of Turkey red satteen, will be pretty for a child’s dress, 
Read about such dresses in Bazar No. 16, Vol. XVL. 
Put a handful of salt in the water in which it is wash- 
ed. Sugar of lead is used for setting bright colored 
prints that are apt to fade. 

Eveenta.—Brown furs are in favor, and will proba- 
bly be much worn next winter. The band of fur is 
most used, but a tail border is very stylish. 

May.—White with black, or all black with jet and 
lace trimmings, are most used for half-mourning. 
Trimmings on bonnets and ribbons on dresses may be 
lilac or deep purple, but dresses of those shades are 
little used as light mourning. 

Mes. J. W. C.—Youths of fourteen are considered 
too large for knee pantaloons, and corduroy like your 
sample is scarcely suitable for a ball. 

Ionr Stewanrt.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
Nos. 16 and 17, Vol. XVL., for girls’ dresses. Get Sici- 
lienuve or else China crape for a polonnise over your 
velvet skirt. The cashmere basque and Greek over- 
skirt with a seal brown silk skirt will be stylish. 

Wirsnapen.—A bang with low braids at the back, 
or fluffy front hair with high coils, or the hair combed 
back from the middle of the forehead, with curved 
locks on the temples and a small knob or coil low be- 
hind, are three good styles of hair-dressing for girls of 
sixteen or seventeen years. 

Mes. L. M. H.—Sponge your black satin de Lyon 
with tepid water in which is a very little ammonia. 

Gussix.—The groom does not wear full dress except 
in the evening, when it is indispensable. 

Rve.—There is always some risk of repped silks 
growing shiny. Make the entire dress of the ottoman 
silk, with lace or embroidery for trimming, or ¢ 
some brocaded ottoman for the three front breadths 
and for a pleated vest. Black velvet ribbon in rows 
and in loops will trim your cream puns’ veiling pretti- 
ly, but blue or strawberry velvet ribbon will make it 
gayer, and is suitable with cream Spanish lace, 

Frankte.—A white nuns’ veiling dress will be suita- 
ble for day wear at summer resorts or a country vil- 
lage. Use the bright plaid as a border down the fronts 
and around the wrapper; also for collar, cuffs, and 
pockets. If you have a Mother Hubbard wrapper, the 
yoke should be plaid. q 

SouTucENer.—Cashmere, camel’s-hair, and nuns’ 
veiling are embroidered along each selvedge for these 
dresses, one selvedge having a narrower embroidery 
than the other. The wide bands trim the drapery, form- 
ing panels or an over-skirt, or else they edge a polo- 
naise, while the narrow part trims the neck, sleeves, 
basque, etc. The designs are in very open leaf and 
vine patterns, with eyelets in the scallops, or else they 
are in long India stitches, forming palms or wheels. 
Silk is used of the same color, or in cashmere coloring, 
or in the grave contrasts you suggest. Your plan is 

very good, and you will find illustrations of embroid- 
ered dresses in back numbers of the Bazar. Long- 
wristed kid gloves are still worn. 
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UP PILLAR AND POST. 
Lhe what kind of vines to plant is a question which often proves very 
e) troublesome to those who have had no experience, but are as anxious to 
succeed well as if they had been practicing gardening all their lives. With 
a number of catalogues to consult, it is not a difficult matter to make a bad 
selection, and order the plants least fitted for the place they are intended for. 

Even when one knows just what he wants, the most happy results are not 
always obtained by sending an order to a florist. Indeed, it is a mistake to 
order altogether from a seedsman, Of course there are some things which 
can not be obtained in any other way, but if the vine you want, or one that 
will fill its place, can be found growing in your woods, it is much more de- 
lightful to go there and hunt it out than to have it come by express in a 
wooden box. The search makes an excuse for an impromptu picnic, and 
above all, it gives to the vine a charm of association, for even when it will 
have become an old plant there will still cling to it recollections of the sunny 
summer time when it was brought home, and the happy incidents of that 
holiday will come flocking back when you look on its abundance of leaf or 
flower, like chattering swallows to their old home. As a rule, we care too 
little for making memories. 

The kind of vine most desirable depends on the place where it is to grow; 
whether it is wanted for ornament, shade, or both, or to cover some unsightly 
defeet, which can be more easily remedied by a generous covering of green 
than in any other way. It is always well to remember that a vine which 
would be a graceful ornament when trained up the slender supports of a 
light piazza, or along the balustrade of a small balcony, would look insig- 
nificant and out of place on the large pillars of a wide porch, where it would 

































Fig. 1.—Srraw 
Rounp Har. 
For description see 

Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Lace Bonner. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Cuir Bonner. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 6.—Lace Bon: 
For description see Supp 





able, for it is perfectly hardy, of rapid growth, a free bloomer, 
and improves with age. Wistaria sinensis, or Chinese wistaria, 
is perhaps the best. It blooms freely, the vine being almost 
covered with racemes of pale purple flowers. The stem forms 
a thick trunk, which may be trimmed up so as to leave the 
space between the pillars open, and let the foliage run along 
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Fig. 1.—Caeckep Corron Satreen Dress.—Front. Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From 7 
[For Back, see Page 404.]|—Cur Parrern, No. 3464: 
Waust, Over-Sxint, anp Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 2 
to 6 Years orp.—Cur Patrern, 10 12 Years orp.—Cut Parrern, 
No. 3465: Price, 15 Cents. No. 8466: Price, 20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 


always be making ineffectual attempts to accomplish a'work beyond 
its capacity, Vines grow much faster in imagination than they do 
in reality. In a very short space of time, and a brief flight of fancy, 
one can cover the porch with green and bloom, train a creeper around 
a projecting corner until it reaches a higher balcony, and cover va- 
rious places with luxuriant mantles; but after this feat it is rather 
trying to sit calmly down and wait for the slower process of nature 
to bring about the same results. 

For a vine for beauty and shade clematis is very desirable. The 
size of the leaf and of the flower differs in the several varieties, but it 
has generally a fine, thick foliage, so dense that the sun does not 
penetrate it. It requires some kind of a lattice, but it is rather a 
strong grower, and small rotinds of wood nailed at intervals of a foot 
along the panels or posts of the veranda will give sufficient support. 
It can be taken across from post to post along a heavy twine, and 
van be trained in any direction. One variety, Clematis jackmanii, 
has very dark purple flowers which measure four or five inches 
across, and blooms so freely that large vines twelve feet and over in 
height are covered with a mass of purple flowers from near the ground 
to the very top. Clematis sanquinosa candida has flowers of so pale 
a tint that they seem almost white. It has large flowers, and blooms 
freely. These may be bought from any florist, but some kinds of 
clematis grow wild in our woods and along the river-banks. One 
variety we have noticed particularly in Virginia, where it is commonly 
known as “old man’s beard.” It covers way-side fences and trees 
with masses of foliage and flowers, and in the fall the seed-pods are 
covered with soft gray feathery plumes, which make a lovely ball 
nearly two inches in diameter. 

Th> wistaria is a well-known favorite, and is in every way desir- 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Watxive Coat ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 
Years o1p.—Back anxp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supp!., No. VIL, Figs. 23-38. 


Fig. 6.—Veitine anp Brocapr Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 7.—Cainé Sirk anp Verver Dress. 
For pattern and description see Su, 
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Fig. 3.—Srraw Bonner. 


For description see 
/ Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Iripescent 
Gauze Bonner. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


ig. 6.—Lace Bonner. Fig. 7.—Straw Rounp Hat. 
lescription see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


» clim) up the trunk, or on light supports | times almost all winter. The flowers are small and incon. 
e. For this, Pilogyne suavis, Cobea scan- | spicuous, but it is a rapid grower. 
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ut if the seed is planted early, they reach | the pillars of a wide porch. The Gem of the Prairies, crimson, 
ort time the Queen of the Prairies, a deep pink, and Baltimore belle, 


particularly good for a trellis or sereen,as | which is so pale a blush that it is almost white even in the 
the vy until late in the fall, and some- | bud, and quite white when fully out, give entire satisfaction. 
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Fig. 4.—Vetiine Dinver Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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But certain wild roses are not to be despised. There is one kind of wild rose 
which is found all over the United States—in the stony pastures of New Eng- 
land and on the wide prairies of the West—which will not amount to anything 
as a climber, no matter how carefully it is cultivated. But there.are other 
kinds which grow from six to over eighteen feet high; among these are the 
sweet-brier, prairie and swamp rose, which are to be found growing in tangled 
thickets among the rocks, in hedges, and in swampy places. The prairie rose 
is to be found in the Western and Southern States, and even in its native thicket 
rivals its offsprings named above. 

Virginia creeper (Ampelopsis quinquefolia) is one of the best vines we save 
for training over any place where shade and shelter are desired, whether on a 
wide porch or small veranda. It has no flowers, but its leaves are a dark 
glossy green, which after the first frost turn bright red and yellow. It can be 
found in any woods, and is to America what the ivy is to England. It covers 
the sides of an old building with a thick net-work of branches, and takes hold 
of wood-work or the bark of trees with its numerous tendrils. It is the most 
graceful vine imaginable when trained up the trunks of trees, and looped across 
from one to the other. When trees have been killed from any cause, or must 
be cut down on account of too dense shade, a graceful addition to the lawn 
may be made by taking off the branches, and leaving the trunk to be covered 
by a Virginia creeper. The creeper will reach the height of thirty-five or 
forty feet in two years, and will trail down from the trunk in leng bunches, 
which remind one of moss on Southern trees. The vine makes more show if 
it can be trained across from one tree to another ten or twelve fect away, or if 


the tree trunk forks and spreads away on each side. If the tree does not fork 
I ; , 


a limb may be left on one side as high from the ground as best suits the 
surroundings, over which the vine will run, and trailing 


down toward the 


Fig. 5.—Fieurep Woot anp Gros Grain Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 


ground, make a broken arch of green. In a new place, where 
there is an absenee of shade, screens, which will give the coveted 
protection until the trees have time to grow, can be made by plant- 
ing posts a few feet apart—say six or eight—and nailing a few 
strips of wood from one to the other, setting roots of Virginia 
creeper at each post, and ifa thick growth is wanted, one between, 

Our native bitter-sweet is also a good strong climber. It has 
glossy light green leaves, and in the fall is covered with bright 
berries. The various kinds of honeysuckle are all good climbers, 
if they climb at all, and are equal to any task you care to impose 
on them. 

Turning again to the florist to supply our needs, we have for 
vines suitable for light trellises, Ad/umia cirrhosa, more generally 
known as mountain fringe. It has beautiful foliage, and the only 
thing against it is that it will not vine the first year from the seed. 
Madeira vine and German ivy are both good for trellises. They 
make a luxuriant growth during the summer, but eut down with 
the first frost. Just the opposite as far as frost is concerned is 
Lophospermum scande ns, W hich grows to a height of eight fe et, and 
makes a good shade. 

The best time to decide just where you want to have your vines, 
screens, and trellises is about the middle of summer, when the sun 
has beat into your head the fact that such and such places would 
be vastly improved by some kind of shade. No doubt there are 
certain times in the year when it is best to do transplanting, but 
we have never tried to find out when it was. We bring home 
and set out our vines whenever we find what we want any time 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Cioak ror Girt From 5 To 7 in the summer or autumn, and they always grow and do well. But 


xD Vetvet Dress.—Fronxt.—[For Back, see Page 404.] Fig. 8.—Ptaiw Woon Dress. Years o1p.—Froxt anp Back. 


we don’t set out much until we have recovered from our spring 


| description see Supplement, No. VILL, Figs. 34-44. For description see Supplement, For pattern and description sce Suppl., No. IX., Pigs. 45-53. indolence, then do our transplanting later in the season, 
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CHAPTER XIX.—{ Continued.) 
AT Last! 


In spite of the broad smile which showed that 
unbroken row of small shark-like teeth, there 
was something in the glittering eyes and observ- 
ant look of the man which always disturbed St. 
Claire. He had distrusted him from the first, and 
he distrusted him even more as time went on, and 
his first impressions deepened rather than wore 
away. 

“What an idea! Vincenzo understand Eng- 
lish! No!” said Mrs. Stewart, a little peevishly. 
“ What a horrible suggestion, Dr. St. Claire! You 
had better call him a mafiose at once.” 

The Captain laughed. 

“No, he is neither a mafiose nor an Admirable 
Crichton,” he said. “ He is only a poor devil who 
ought to be a gentleman, for he is the son of a 
count, the grandson of a count, the nephew of a 
count, and I don’t know what besides; but he is 
penniless, as so many of them are; so he is my 
servant instead. Still, he is of good family, so 
far as that goes, and he answers my purpose ad- 
mirably.” 

“And being a gentleman by birth, of course 
he is more high-minded than the rest,” said St. 
Claire. 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” drawled the 
Captain. “I can not say that he is quite honest 
on his own account—none of these fellows are— 
but he would not let any one else rob me of a 
lira.” 

“T should not quite relish his own dishonesty, 
however careful he might be of my interests with 
others,” said St. Claire, taking his stand on the 
British ideal. 

“Oh, you are too precise for us !” said the Cap- 
tain, with a fine shade of irony. “In Sicily, I 
can tell you, you must take what you can get, and 
be thankful it is no worse.” 

“Tt might be better, by all accounts,” said St. 
Claire. 

“We can not have perfection anywhere,” re- 
turned the Captain, on the defensive for the sake 
of opposition. 

“We might try for improvement,” said St. 
Claire. 

“ At least we have no strikes, no wife-kicking, 
no drunkenness,” the Captain answered, with an 
aggressive drawl, making Armine responsible 
for all the sins in Great Britain. 

“But more general crime, and less truthful- 
ness,” said St. Claire. 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders. 

“We put up with it,” he said, with affected 
indifference. “ And as we get used to it we un- 
derstand it better than in the beginning, and are 
not taken in by it. Their flatteries and promises 
of mountains and seas, and pleasant little tara- 
diddles out of pure complaisance and kindness 
—it is only a way they have. All nations have 
their ways. The main thing is to understand 
them, so as not to be caught by them.” 

“I do not think I could ever get accustomed 
to want of truth and honesty,” returned St. Claire, 
tenacious to his point. 

“Then do not live in Italy,” said the Captain, 
curtly, 

“No, I néver shall,” said St. Claire, simply. 

“T am sure I would rather have this civil, 
obliging, good-natured, and perfectly respectful 
Vincenzo about us than any of your insolent 
English creatures,” said Mrs, Stewart, with an odd 
little outbreak, 

To fall foul of anything purely Britannic at 
this moment was like laying a few stripes on St. 
Claire’s shoulders, and it soothed her to find a 
whipping-boy of any kind. 

“Would you?” he asked, sweet and amiably 
obtuse. “I would not: I would rather have more 
truth and less cleverness, more independence and 
less sweetness of manner, in those that served me.” 

In saying which he was perfectly innocent of 
all suspicion that he might be condemning him- 
self. 

But his host looked at him sharply, and said, 
in hie slow, deliberate way : 

“TI should not have thought you would have 
found fault with sweetness of manner, St. Claire, 
or would have preferred blunt honesty to gracious 
—what shall I say?” 

“IT should say flattery,” said Mrs. Stewart. 

Clarissa laughed. Ione’s straight dark eye- 
brows met above her eyes in a heavy frown. 

“No, I do not flatter,” said St. Claire, with un- 
ruffled amiability. “To show when you like peo- 
ple, and to say openly that you admire them— 
that is not flattery.” 

“But you can not admire every one so very 
much as you say you do,” said Mrs. Stewart, as 
she had said once before. “You must flatter 
some among them.” 

“IT do not know which they are,” he answered, 
smiling. “I am sure it is not any one here,” he 
added, pleasantly. 

At this moment Vincenzo, who had been gone 
for some few minutes, suddenly re-appeared from 
the back ot everything, coming among them with 
that quiet, stealthy tread which never made itself 
heard till he was fairly in the midst of them, and 
then only because he purposely scraped his feet 
on the gravel. His eyes were very bright, and 
his breath came thick, as if he had been running, 
but his wide mouth smiled as usual, and his man- 
ners were also as usual—good-humored, familiar, 
obliging, and subservient. He told the padrone 
that he was wanted in the office, and Captain 
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Stewart, on rising, looked back on St. Claire, and 
for all his displeasure with the disguised prince 
who had disappointed him, said, hospitably: 
“Don’t go yet, St. Claire. I shall be back di- 
rectly.” 

“That man of yours may be a good fellow as 
you say, but I confess I do not like his looks,” 
said St. Claire, as the master and his man moved 
away. 

“ We do not choose our servants for their beau- 
ty,” said Mrs. Stewart. “If they do our work 
well we do not care whether they are plain or 
handsome.” 

“ But I dislike the man’s face not so much be- 
cause he is so exceedingly plain—and really I 
think he is the ugiiest fellow I have ever seen— 
as because it is of such a low type. He does not 
look straight at you when he speaks. He seems 
to do so, but he does not. And when he does 
his eyes are like a tiger’s. They are so fierce, 
and with such a strange yellow light about the 
rim of the iris.” 

“He is as good as any of them,” said Mrs. 
Stewart, crossly. “And it would be a pity to 
prejudice my husband against him. He is so 
useful that we should be quite lost if we had to 
part with him.” 

“T should be sorry to do that,” returned St. 
Claire, gently. 

“But finding incessant fault with him, and 
calling him ugly and of a bad type, is not exact- 
ly the way to make any one satisfied,” said Mrs, 
Stewart, with her disagreeable smile. “You seem 
to have taken quite a prejudice against the poor 
fellow from the very beginning,” she added, fret- 
fully. 

“T hope not,” he answered. 

“Perhaps saying hard things of him is your 
way of showing favor,” she returned. 

St. Claire looked perplexed. He could not un- 
derstand this decided change of front in one whom 
he had been accustomed to consider his maternal 
Palermitan friend. He had become so used to 
be a favorite among the Stewarts that it was al- 
most like hearing a foreign language to catch that 
frosty accent, to hear that fretful voice, and he 
looked at his hostess with his beautiful eyes as 
if asking her with pain what she would have him 
to understand. 

Ione turned paler than usual, and for a mo- 
ment seemed about to speak; but she did not. 
She only shot out one glance to Mrs. Stewart 
which seemed to warrant all that has ever been 
said of the fabled basilisk, then lowered her lids, 
and drew her lips into a thin line, her breath 
coming a little fast,as Vincenzo’s had done. Cla- 
rissa, for her part, smiled in an inane and amiable 
way, as if she were not conscious of the sting, 
and was only amused by the paradoxical humor 
of her mother’s words. 

And soon after this Mrs. Stewart, still nursing 
her vague wrath against the young fellow who in 
the beginning of things had been so nice, got up 
from her seat, saying to her daughter, “ Clarissa, 
come with me, my dear; I have to speak to Ama- 
rella.” Turning to St. Claire, she repeated her 
husband’s words: “ Do not go yet, Dr. St. Claire. 
We shall be back directly. I merely have to give 
an order to the maid. [one will entertain you 
till we return,” she added as her own coda, not 
in the original theme. 

With this she put her hand on her daughter’s 
arm, and the two went slowly through the roses 
and the flower beds toward the house. 

And when they were fairly out of sight Ione 
drew a deep breath, and looked at St. Claire with 
her rare and wonderful smile, her eyes dilated, 
soft, dark, seeming to say, in audible words, “ How 
good it is for us to be here together and alone!” 

How beautiful she was, and how perfectly she 
fitted in with her surroundings! St. Claire looked 
at her with admiration, with esthetic enthusiasm, 
with artistic satisfaction, even with professional 
appreciation and critical content. So young, so 
full of life, so healthy, so vigorous, and withal so 
refined! It was the nervous grace of an Arabian 
thorough-bred, the sensitive charm of a young ga- 
zelle, the superb power of a sleek-skinned couch- 
ing panther; it was the freshness of a flower 
just opened to the morning before culmination 
has been reached, and after immaturity has been 
passed ; it was the effulgence of the gem ere use 
has dimmed its lustre; it was maidenhood in its 
most resplendent moment, when, no longer child- 
ish, it is not yet completed womanhood. And of 
this resplendent moment Ione was the most en- 
chanting and the most perfect product. 

Set against the leaves as both background and 
frame, with the sunlight falling in one narrow 
line across her head and shoulder, she sat there 
silent as was her wont, motionless as was her 
wont, and yet not inert. Hers was the silence 
of intensity, the motionlessness of expectation. 
She was like one of the old-time nymphs waiting 
for her god to come to her. It was not for her 
to seek, not even for her to meet. She had only 
to wait, to answer when he should call, to greet 
him when he should arrive, to receive him with 
glad acceptance of his love, and to give all her 
own for everlasting in return for his divine grace 
of a moment. 

After the thin acridity of Mrs. Stewart and the 
mindless cheerfulness of Clarissa, it was restful 
and refreshing to be with this beautiful Galatea 
who assumed to be a statue, and who was so true 
awoman. All her potentialities of fire and fury, 
of sullenness and of jealousy, as well as all her 
possibilities of passionate devotion, of the very 
sublimity of self-immolation for love’s sake, were 
veiled but not hidden beneath that eloquent si- 
lence, that mask of repose; and St. Claire felt to 
his inmost being the presence of the passion he 
dared not analyze, of the power he could not 
match. 

But if he had neither passion nor power to 
match Ione’s, the affectionate sympathy as well 
as the poetic sentiment of his own nature was 
fully awakened and keenly alive. He pitied her 
as a human being, admired her as a woman, 





loved her as a sister. The time, the place, the 
whole surroundings, were divine, full of spiritual 
intoxication, of subtle sensuous charm. He felt 
as if he should never forget the richness of beau- 
ty, the strange depth of tenderness, which made 
this moment like one snatched from heaven and 
the gods. It was a new experience to him, and 
called up something within him which even Mon- 
ica had neither roused nor taught. 

But at this moment he had forgotten Monica, 
and the world held only Ione as the supreme 
creation of the summer sunshine. 

“T shall think of this place forever, of this 
moment and you. When I leave I shall carry it 
as a picture always with me,” he said, abruptly. 

Ione started when he spoke, and looked at him 
with almost terror in her eyes. 

“You are not going away ?” she said, in a low 
voice. 

“ Yes, soon—I must,” he answered, and won- 
dered why he found his voice so difficult to con- 
trol. 

She turned away her face. She knew that it 
was pale and full of distress, and she did not wish 
him to see it, 

“T am sorry to leave,” he continued, after a 
pause. “You have all been so good to me. I 
shall grieve to leave you.” 

“We have done nothing,” said Ione, always 
in that low, half-suffocated voice. 

“You have made my whole life here,” he an- 
swered. 

She looked down on him, sitting as it were at 
her feet, and the sudden flash of her eyes bewil- 
dered and disturbed him as of old. Then she 
dropped the lids, and plucked the petals off a rose 
grasped in her long white hand. 

“T wish I were going to England too,” she 
said. “I hate Sicily—I hate the Italians!” she 
added, fiercely. 

The leaves of the thick hedge of myrtle and 
monthly rose behind them stirred suddenly as by 
a passing wind, or as if a large bird had flown 
heavily through the branches. 

“Yet you are Italian in all but your color,” 
said St. Claire, meaning to please her by the as- 
cription of beauty. 

“Do not say that!” she cried. “I am Eng- 
lish—pure English—English all through |!” 

“Yes? Then the sun has moulded you into 
the beauty of your adopted country,” he said, 
looking at her with intense admiration, and speak- 
ing in a voice like a caress. 

She looked again at him as she had looked be- 
fore—gathering up the praise, deprecating the 
connection. 

“You know that I am not a real daughter 
here?” she then said; “that I do not really be- 
long to papa and mamma ?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“ Who told you ?” she asked. 

“ Your sister.” 

“Sister!” she repeated, raising her head, “I 
have no sister; I have no one—no father nor 
mother, no brother, no friend—nothing in the 
whole world.” 

“ One friend—one always in me,” said Armine. 
“Remember—one always in me,” he repeated. 

“Thank you,” she answered, bending lightly 
toward him. 

A petal of her half-shattered rose fell on his up- 
turned face. She had raised the flower to her 
lips as she bent, and it rested on his face warm 
with the touch of hers. 

He took it in his hand. 

“TI will keep this forever,” he said, tenderly. 
“Tt will remind me of this hour, this place, and 
of you—always of you.” 

Again he looked at her, full of admiration, of 
sympathy, of poetry, of feeling, and again she 
turned away her face—not troubled this time, 
but too eloquent of something which it was due 
to maidenly pride to conceal. 

The little line of sunlight had shifted its course, 
and now fell across and through the fringe of 
curls at the back of her neck. Oh, that betray- 
ing sunlight and that subtle scent of rose and 
heliotrope which came from her fair young 
breast! Oh, the songs of the birds, and the 
heavy odor of the orange blossoms like an un- 
seen cloud in the clear blue air !—and oh, for the 
weakness of human nature, and the folly of a 
man who drifts through sentiment and is wreck- 
ed on the sunken rocks of poetry! Not savage 
nor animal—only sweet and loving, and tender 
and weak; not able to control circumstances, 
nor grasping life with a firm hand as a man 
should—only able to steer clear of the current 
when on the alert, but carried by the tide where 
it would when he let himself go. Where was 
St. Claire now ?—this man made after the model 
of a woman’s mind and according to the dream 
of woman’s fancy ? 

Her head was turned away; her heart was 
throbbing, till it made the flowers in her bosom 
palpitate as if with sentient life; her whole be- 
ing was possessed and overmastered by a soft 
delicious trouble, And he—the influence of the 
moment overcame him. Nature and poetry, 
sense and compassion, were leagued against his 
better wisdom, and stood between him and his 
truer self. With an impulse he could not con- 
trol he raised himself from his sitting posture, 
and, with one knee on his low seat, put his hands 
on the arms of Ione’s chair and kissed the side 
of her neck—there where the red-gold curl caught 
the yellow shine of the golden sun. 

She turned and looked at him, her whole body 
quivering as if under an electric shock. Her 
eyes seemed to dazzle him with their strange un- 
earthly light, and his seemed to her as the eyes 
of a god—loving, compassionate, divinely beau- 
tiful, and unfathomable as the source of life 
itself. 

She laid her hands on his shoulders. 

“You have come at last!” she said, in a low 
soft voice like the very sigh of happiness, ‘Oh 
love! my love! at last!” 

[ro BK CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER XLY. 
A PERILOUS SITUATION. 


Tue Master of Lynn, however, was not destined 
to get to London without an adventure—an ad- 
venture, moreover, that was very near ending 
seriously. Most people who have travelled in 
the north will remember that the night train from 
Inverness stops: for a considerable time, in the 
morning, at Perth, before setting out again for 
the south ; and this break in the journey is wel- 
come enough to passengers who wish to have 
the stains of travel washed from their hands and 
faces, to get their breakfast in peace and com- 
fort, and have their choice of the morning news- 
papers. The Master of Lynn had accomplished 
these various duties; and now he was idly walk- 
ing up and down the stone platforms of the wide- 
resounding station, smoking a cigarette. He was 
in a contented frame of mind. There had been 
too much trouble of late up there in the north; 
and he hated trouble; and he thought he would 
find the society of “Owley” very tolerable, for 
“Owley” would leave him alone. He finished 
his cigarette; had another look at the book-stall ; 
purchased a two-shilling novel that promised 
something fine, for there was a picture outside 
of a horse coming to awful grief at a steeple- 
chase, and its rider going through the air like a 
cannon-ball; and then he strolled back to the 
compartment he had left, vacantly whistling the 
while “The Hills of Lynn.” 

Suddenly he was startled to find a well-known 
face regarding him. It was Shena Van; and 
she was seated in a corner of a second-class car- 
riage. The moment she saw that he had noticed 
her she averted her eyes, and pretended not to 
have seen him ; but he instantly went to the door 
of the carriage. 

“Tt isn’t possible you are going to London, 
Miss Stewart ?” said he, in great surprise. 

“Oh no,” said Shena Van. “I am not going 
so far as that.” 

“ How far, then?” he asked—for he saw that 
she was embarrassed, and only wishing to get 
rid of him, and certainly that she would afford 
no information that wasn’t asked for. 

“T am going to Carlisle,” said she, not looking 
at him. 

“ And alone ?” 

“Oh yes. But my brother’s friends will be 
waiting for me at the station.” 

“Oh, you must let me accompany you, though,” 
said he, quickly. ‘“ You won’t mind ?” 

He did not give her the chance of refusing; 
for he had little enough time in which to fetch 
his things along from the other carriage. Then 
he had to call the newsboy, and present to Miss 
Stewart such an assortment of illustrated papers, 
comic journals, and magazines as might have 
served for a voyage to Australia. And then the 
door was shut, the whistle shrieked, and the long, 
heavy train moved slowly out of the station. 

“Well, now,” said he, “this is lucky!, Who 
could have expected it? I did not see you at 
the station last night.” 

She had seen him, however, though she did not 
say 80. 

“T did not even know you were in Inverness ; 
I thought you were at Aberdeen.” 

“T have been in Aberdeen,” said she. “I 
only went back a day or two ago to get ready 
for going south.” 

“T suppose I mustn’t ask you what is taking 
you to Carlisle?—and yet we used to be old 
friends, you know.” 

“Tt is no great secret,” said she. “I am go- 
ing to stay with the family of the young lady 
whom my brother will marry before long. It 
appears that the professorship will be worth a 
good deal more than we expected—oh yes, in- 
deed, a good deal more—and there is no reason 
why he should not marry.” 

“Well, that is good news,” said the Master, 
cheerfully. “And what sort of girl is she? 
Nice ?” 

“She is a very well accomplished young lady,” 
said Shena Van, with some dignity. “She was 
two years in Germany at school and two years in 
France, and she is very well fitted to be a pro- 
fessor’s wife, and for the society that comes to 
my brother’s house.” 

“T hope she’s good-looking ?” 

“As to that,” said Miss Stewart, “I should 
say she was very pretty indeed; but that is of 
no consequence nowadays,” 

“ Why, what else is!” he exclaimed, boldly. 

But this was clearly dangerous ground; and 
Miss Stewart sought refuge in the pages of Punch. 

He had time to regard her. He had never 
seen her look so well. She had made ample use 
of the clear water supplied at Peyth station, and 
her face was as fresh as the morning, while her 
pretty, soft, light brown hair was carefully brush- 
ed and tended, As for her eyes—those strange- 
ly dark blue eyes that he could remember in for- 
mer years brimming over with girlish merriment 
or grown pensive with imaginative dreams—he 
could not get a fair glimpse of them at all, for 
when she spoke she kept them averted or turned 
down; and at present she devoted them to the 
study of Punch. He began to regret those ex- 
tensive purchases at the station, He made sure 
she was at this moment poring over Mr. Du Mau- 
rier’s drawings—for it is to them that women- 
folk instinctively turn first; and he grew to be 
jealous of Mr. Du Maurier, and to wish, indeed, 
that Mr. Du Maurier had never been born—a 
wish, one may be certain, then formulated for 
the first and only time by any inhabitant of these 
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three countries. Moreover, when she had finish- 
ed with Punch, she took up this magazine and 
that magazine, and this journal and that journal, 
the while answering his repeated attempts at 
conversation in a very distant and reserved way, 
and clearly intimating that she wished to be al- 
lowed to prosecute her studies. He hated the 
sight of those pages. He was ready to devote 
the whole periodical literature of his country 
to the infernal gods. Why, look now on this 
beautiful, shining morning, how she ought to be 
admiring those far-stretching Ochils and the dis- 
tant Braes of Doune! Here were the wooded 
banks of Allan Water; had these no romantic 
associations for her, no memories of broken-heart- 
ed lovers and sad stories, and the like? Had 
she no eve for the wide open strath they were 
now entering, with the silver winding Links of 
Forth coming nearer and nearer, and a pale blue 
smoke rising afar over the high walls and ram- 
parts of Stirling town? He verily believed that, 
just to keep away from him, and fix her atten- 
tion on something, she was capable of reading 
Parliamentary Debates—the last resort of the 
vacant mind. 

But once they were away from Stirling again 
he determined at all hazards to startle her out of 
this distressing seclusion. 

“Shena,” said he, “do I look ill?” 

She glanced up, frightened. 

“ No.” 

“T ought to look ill—I ought to look unhappy 
and miserable,” said he, cheerfully. “ Don’t you 
know that I have been jilted ?” 

Well, she did not quite know what to say to 
that. He looked as if he was joking; and yet it 
was not a thing he was likely to mention in joke 
—and to her. 

“Tt is quite true, I assure you,” said he, seeing 
that she did not make answer. “ You said you 
had heard I was going to be married. Well, it’s 
all broken off.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Shena VAn, as in duty 
bound; but she was clearly not very sure as to 
how to take the news. 

“Oh, please don’t waste any pity on me,” said 
he. “I don’t feel very miserable, I feel rather 
the other way. ‘Ah, freedom is a noble thing’ 
—you remember how Barbour used to puzzle you, 
Shena? Yes, I am free now to follow out my 
own wishes; and that’s what I mean to do.” 

“You are going to live in London, perhaps ?” 
said Miss Stewart, regarding him, but not betray- 
ing any keen personal interest. 

“Why, this is the point of it,” said he, with 
greater animation, for at last she had deigned to 
lay down the newspaper, “that I don’t in the least 
know where I am going, and don’t’ much care. 
I have determined to be my own master, since 
my folk at home appeared disinclined to accept 
the programme I had sketched out; absolutely 
my own master, And now if you, Shena, would 
tell me something very fine and pleasant for me 
to do, that would be a kindness.” 

“In the mean time,” said she, with a slight 
smile, “I wish you would call me by my right 
name.” 

“Do you think I can forget the days when you 
were always ‘Shena’?” said he, with a sort of 
appealing glance that her eyes were careful to 
avoid. “Don’t you remember when I brought 
you the white kitten from Inverness, and how it 
was always pulling its collar of daisies to pieces ? 
Don’t you remember my getting you the falcon’s 
wings? Why, I had to lie all night among the 
rocks on Carn-nan-Gael to get at that falcon. 
And you were always ‘Shena’ then.” 

“ Because I was a child,” said Miss Stewart, 
with a slight flush on the pretty, fresh-colored 
face. ‘ When we grow up we put aside childish 
things.” 

“ But we can’t always forget,” said he. 

“Indeed, it seems easy enough to many,” she 
answered, but with no apparent sarcasm or in- 
tention. ‘“ And you have not fixed when you are 
going, Mr. Leslie?” she added, with a certain for- 
mality. 

“ At the present moment, to tell you the truth,” 
said he, “I have half made an engagement to go 
away on a yachting cruise with a young fellow I 
know. But he is rather an ass. I am not look- 
ing forward to it with any great pleasure. Ah! 
I could imagine another kind of trip.” 

She did not ask him what it was. She seemed 
more inclined to turn over the title-pages of the 
magazines. 

“1 can imagine two young people who are 
fond of each other being able to go away by 
themselves on a ramble through Italy—perhaps 
two young people who had been separated, and 
meeting after a time, and inclined to take their 
lives into their own hands, and do with them 
what seemed best—leaving friends and other 
considerations aside altogether. And they might 
have old times to talk about as they sat at din- 
ner—by themselves—in a room at this or that 
hotel—perhaps overlooking the Rhine, it may 
be, if they were still in Germany; or perhaps 
overlooking the Arno, if they were in Florence. 
Fancy having only the one companion with you, 
to go through the galleries, and see all the pic- 
tures; and to go to the opera with you in the 
evening—just the one and only companion you 
would care to have with you. Wouldn’t that be 
a trip?” 

“T dare say,” replied Miss Stewart, coldly. 
“But the two people would have to be pretty 
much of one mind.” 

“T am supposing they are fond of each other,” 
said he, looking at her; but she would not meet 
his glance. 

“T suppose it sometimes happens,” said she, 
taking up one of the magazines, so that he was 
forced to seek refuge in a comic journal, greatly 
against his will. 

By-and-by they were hurling onward through 
the solitudes where the youthful Clyde draws 
its waters from the burns that trickle and tum- 
ble down the slopes of “Tintock Tap.” He 
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thought it was not kind of Shena Van to hide 
herself away like that. Her imagination would 
not warm to any picture he could draw—though 
that of their being together in a Florentine gal- 
lery seemed to him rather captivating. Perhaps 
she was offended at his having neglected her for 
such along time? But she was a sensible young 
woman; she must have understood the reasons. 
And now had he not intimated to her that he was 
no longer inclined to submit to the influence of his 
friends? But she did not betray any interest or 
curiosity. ; 

“I wonder whether we stop at Beattock Junc- 
tion ?” said he. 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” she answered, civilly. 

“Has it occurred to you, Shena,” said he, with 
a peculiar sort of smile, “that if any one who 
knew both of us happened to be at one of those 
stations, they might make a curious surmise 
about us?” 

“I do not understand you,” Miss Stewart ob- 
served. 

“Did you ever hear of Allison’s Bank Toll- 
house ?” he asked. 

“ Ne.” 

“That was where they made the Gretna Green 
marriages—it is just on this side the Border. I 
think it is rather a pity the Gretna Green mar- 
riages were done away with; it was an effectual 
way of telling your friends to mind their own 
business. There was no trouble about it. But 
it is just about as easy now, if you don’t mind 
paving for a special license; and I do believe it 
is the best way. Your friends can get reconciled 
to it afterward if they like; if they don’t like, 
they can do the other thing. That was what I 
was thinking, Shena—if some of our friends were 
to see us in this carriage, it wouldn’t surprise me 
if they imagined we were on a venture of that 
kind.” 

Shena Van blushed deeply, and was ashamed 
of her embarrassment ; and said, with some touch 
of anger, 

“They could not think of such nonsense!” 

“Tt’s the sensible plan, though, after all,” said 
he, pertinaciously, and yet appearing to treat the 
subject as a matter of speculation. ‘Jock o’ 
Hazledean, Young Lochinvar, Ronald Macdonald, 
and the rest of them, why, they said, ‘ Oh, hang it, 
let’s have no more bother about your friends ; if 
you are willing to chance it, so am I; let’s make 
a bolt of it, and they can have their howl when 
they find out.’ And it answered well enough, ac- 
cording to all accounts. I rather think there was 
a row about Bonny Glenlyon ; but then the noble 
sportsman who curried her off carried her off 
against her will; and that is a mistake. It’s 
‘Will ye gang to the Hielands, Leezie Lindsay” 
and if you can persuade her, she ‘kilts up her 
coats o’ green satin,’ and you lift her into the sad- 
dle; but if she doesn’t see it—if she thinks it 
isn’t good enough—you drop the subject.” 

“You seem to have been reading a good many 
songs,” said Shena VAn, rather coldly. “But 
people don’t go on in that way in ordinary life.” 

“Perhaps it might be better if they did oeca- 
sionally,” said he. “You remember Jack Mel- 
ville, of course ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said she, with some eagerness, 
for she thought he would now leave that other 
perilous topic. 

“Well, | remember one night, in my rooms, 
when we were at Oxford together, he propounded 
the theory that morality is merely a system of 
laws devised by the aged and worn-out for keep- 
ing young people straight. Of course it was only 
a joke; but it startled the boys a bit. And al- 
though it was only a joke, mind you, there was 
something in it; I mean, for example, that it 
doesn't follow, because you’re seventy, you know 
what is best for a person of five-and-twenty. You 
may know what is most prudent, from the money 
point of view; but you don’t necessarily know 
what is best. You look with different eyes. And 
there is a great deal too much of that going on 
nowadays.” 

“Of what ?” she asked, innocently. 

“Oh, of treating life as if everything were a 
question of money,” replied this profound philos- 
opher—who had for the moment forgotten all 
about Corrievreak in his anxiety to get a peep 
at Shena Van’s unfathomable blue eyes. 

Miss Stewart now returned to one of those in- 
human periodicals ; and he searched his wits in 
vain for some subject that would draw her thence. 
Moreover, he began to think that this train was 
going at a merciless speed. They smashed through 
Lockerbie. They had scarcely a glimpse of Eccle- 


fechan. Kirtlebridge went by like a flash of light- 
ning. And then he recollected that very soon 


they would be at Gretna Green. 

“Shena,” said he, eagerly—‘Shena, have you 
been as far south as this before ?” 

“Oh no,” she answered. “I have never been 
farther south than Edinburgh and Glasgow. But 
Mary Vincent is to be at the station waiting for 
me.” 

“T did not mean that. 
soon you will be at Gretna ? 
will soon be crossing the Border? Why, you 
should be interested in that! It is your first 
entrance into England. Shall I tell you the mo- 
ment you are in England ?” 

“Oh yes, if you please,” said Miss Stewart, con- 
descending to look out and regard the not very 
picturesque features of the surrounding scenery. 

“Well, you be ready to see a lot of things at 
once, for 1 don’t know whether you actually see 
Gretna Green church; but I will show you the 
little stream that divides the two countries—that 
was the stream the runaway lovers were so anx- 
ious to get over. I am told they have extraordi- 
nary stories in Gretna about the adventures of 
those days—I wonder nobody goes and picks 
them up. They had some fun in those days. I 
wish I had lived then. Modern life is too monot- 
onous—don’t you think so?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Shena Vn, honestly. 

“JT mean I wish I had lived in those days if I 
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had had the chance of running away with some- 
body that made it worth the risk. Shena,” said 
he, “ supposing you had lived at that time, don’t 
you think you would rather have had the excite- 
ment of that kind of wedding than the ordinary, 
humdrum sort of affair ?” 

“T have never thought anything about it,” said 
Miss Stewart, with some precision—as if any 
properly conducted young woman would give a 
moment’s consideration to the manner in which 
she might wish to be married ! 

“Look! look!” said he, jumping up, and invol- 
untarily putting his hand on her arm. “ Look, 
Shena! The village is over there—here is the 
river, see!—it is the Sark—and the bridge is 
down there, to the left of that house—that house 
is an inn, the last in England on the old coach- 
road—” 

She took away her arm. 

“ Ah,” said he, as he sat down, “ many a happy 
couple were glad to find their great big George 
the Fourth phaeton clattering over the bridge 
there—the triumph after all the risk—” 

Then he reflected that in a few minutes’ time 
they would be in Carlisle; and this made him 
rather desperate; for when again should he see 
Shena Van—and Shena V4n alone ? 

“Can you imagine yourself living at that time, 
Shena; and if I were to ask you to make off for 
Gretna with me and get married, what would you 
say?” 

“You—you have no right to ask me such a 
question,” said Shena VA4n, rather breathlessly. 

“There would have been no chance of your 
saying ‘ yes’ ?” he asked, gently. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said she, and 
she was nervously twisting the magazine in her 
hand. “I—TI think you are forgetting. You are 
forgetting who you are—who I am—and every- 
thing that—that once happened—I mean, that 
nothing happened—for how could it? And to 
ask such a question—even in joke—well, I think 
you have no right to ask me such a question, and 
the absurdity of it is enough answer.” 

“T did not mean it as a joke at all, Shena,” 
said he, quite humbly, and yet trying to catch 
sight of her eyes. “I asked you if you could 
imagine other circumstances —other circum- 
stances in which I might ask you such a ques- 
tion. Of course I am very sorry if I have offend- 
ed you—” 

“T think there has been enough said,” said 
Miss Stewart, quietly, and indeed with a good 
deal of natural dignity. 

Just before they were going into Carlisle sta- 
tion she said: 

“T hope, Mr. Leslie, you won’t misunderstand 
me, but—but, of course Miss Vincent and her 
friends won’t know who you are, and I would 
rather they did not know. There is always silly 
talk going on; it begins in amusement, and then 
people repeat it and believe it.” 

“T shall be quite a stranger to you when we 
get into the station,” said he. ‘“ And in the mean 
time I will say good-by to you; and you must 
tell me that we part good friends, although you 
do seem to care so little about those by-gone days, 
Shena.” 

“ Good-by,” said she, holding out her hand (but 
with her eyes cast down). “ And perhaps I care 
for them as much as I ought; but one acquires 
a little common-sense as one grows up. I hope 
you will have a pleasant trip in the yacht, Mr. 
Leslie.” 

At the station he got out first, and assisted her 
to alight; then he got a porter for her, and raised 
his hat to her with the air of a perfect stranger, 
as she disappeared with her friends. Then he had 
his own things shifted into a first-class smoking 
compartment, and the journey was resumed. 

It was a lonely journey. There was something 
wrong. He already hated the Juliet, and looked 
forward with disgust to being thrown on the so- 
ciety of a brainless young idiot. Nay, this was 
the matter: why had he not asked Janet Stewart 
plump and plain? Why had he not asked her 
to stop at Carstairs Junction, and go back with 
him to Edinburgh or Glasgow, where he could 
easily have found friends to take care of her un- 
til the special license had been obtained? Why 
had he not dared his fate? Sometimes women 
were captured by the very suddenness of the 
proposal. 

“And as for the people at Lynn,” he was say- 
ing to himself during these perturbed medita- 
tions, “ why, then they might have had some good 
occasion to squawk. They might have squawked 
to some good purpose then. But I missed my 
chance—if ever there was one, and now it is this 
accursed yacht and that insufferable young nin- 
compoop !” 

Things did not look altogether serene for the 
Right Honorable Lord Dartown of Dartown, 
County Limerick, and Ashwood Manor, Berks. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


A SPY. 





Ir is quite impossible to describe the gladness 
and gratitude with which Yolande read the letter 
from the Master of Lynn, which not only gave her 
her freedom, but said good-by in such a friendly 
fashion. For once a ray of sunlight fell on a 
life which of late had not been of the brightest. 

“ Yolande, what is the matter? You have had 
good news this morning ?” said the mother, com- 
ing into the room, and noticing the radiant face 
of the girl. 

“ Yes, indeed, mother—the best I have had for 
many a day,” said she, and she led her mother to 
the window, and put her in the easy-chair, and 
patted her shoulder affectionately. “The best 
news I have had for many a day.” 

“What is it? May I ask?” 

For an instant Yolande hesitated; then she 
laughed, and put the letter in her pocket. 

“No; it would be too long to explain. But 
shortly I will tell you what it is, mother—why, 





only that one of the friends I know in the High- 
lands has been generous and kind to me. Is ita 
wonderful thing? Is it new—unexpected ?” 

“ Ah, you ought to be with them, Yolande: not 
here, throwing away your time on me.” 

“ Ridiculous! ridiculous!” said she, in her 
French way, and then with a light step and a 
bright face she went off to get writing materials. 


“Dear Arcuiz” (she wrote), “It is so good of 
you. Ido not deserve it. You have made me 
very happy; and I hope you also will soon be re- 
conciled at home, and everything go well. It is 
a great pleasure you offer me that we should al- 
ways continue friends, and I hope it will be so; 
I know it will on my side; and one may be in 
Inverness some day, perhaps ?—then I should be 
pleased to see you again, and also your sister, and 
Colonel Graham. But that will be a long time, 
if at all; for my mother, though she is much bet- 
ter, does not get strong as I wish, and naturally I 
remain with her—perhaps for always. How could 
Ileave her? But if once she were strong enough 
to travel, then one might perhaps see one’s friends, 
in the Highlands or elsewhere; and in the mean 
time it is consolation to know that they remain 
your friends, and think of you occasionally. Dear 
Archie, you are really too kind to me, and too 
flattering also; but you can not expect a woman 
to fight very hard against that, so I am-glad you 
will have as generous an opinion of me as is pos- 
sible, even if it is exaggerated, and perhaps not 
quite true. I remember your speaking of your 
school-fellow very well—is he the most favorable 
of companions for a yachting voyage? -I sup- 
pose you are going south, for now the days are 
becoming cold, and we are thinking of going away 
to the south also. How strange it would be if 
my mother and I were to be seated on one of the 
terraces at Monte Carlo, and you were to come 
sailing into the harbor below us! You must tell 
me the name of the yacht; and when we are at 
Nice or Cannes, or such places, I will look in the 
newspapers for the lists, and perhaps hear of you. 

“ This is all I can write to you at the moment, 
but vou must believe me that it does not convey 
to you anything like what I feel. You will ex- 
cuse me—perhaps you will understand. But I 
will not forget your kindness. 

“ Your grateful YOLANpE. 

“P.S.—I will do as you wish about not stating 
any reasons, though I am afraid that is only an- 
other part of your consideration and generosity 
in disguise.” 


She went to get her hat and cloak. 
“ Taix-toi, mon gas, 
Et ne ris pas, 
‘Tout va de mal en pire,” 
she was humming to herself, most inappropriate- 
ly, as she put them on. And then she went back 
to her mother. 

“Will you get ready, mother? I have a letter 
to post. And I want to see if they can get me as 
much more of that fur as will make a hood for 
a travelling cloak—ah, you have no idea how 
comfortable it is if the weather is cold, and you 
are on a long railway journey.” 

“Why, you spoil me, Yolande—you make a 
petted child of me,” the mother protested. 

“ Come, get on your things,” said she, not heed- 
ing. “And perhaps when we are seeking for 
the fur I might get a winter cloak for Jane. 
Does she not deserve a little present? She has 
been very attentive—has she not, do you think %” 

“When she has had the chance, Yolande,” 
the mother said, with a smile. “But you do 
everything yourself, child.” i 

The alteration in the girl’s manner after the 
receipt of that letter was most marked. Glad- 
ness dwelt in her eyes, and spoke in her voice. 
She grew so hopeful, too, about her mother’s 
health that now, when they went out for a morn- 
ing stroll among the shops, she would buy this 
or the other small article likely to be of use to 
them in travelling. That was partly why she 
presented Jane with that winter cloak; Jane was 
to be their sole attendant. And now all her talk 
was about orange groves and palms, and marble 
terraces shaded from the sun, and the summer- 
biue waters of the south. 

But there was one person who certainly did 
not regard the breaking off of this engagement 
with equanimity. Immediately on receiving the 
brief note sent from the Station Hotel at Inver- 
ness, Mrs. Graham, astonished and indignant and 
angry, posted over straightway to Lynn, and 
told her tale, and demanded explanations. Well, 
they had no explanations to offer. If it were 
true, Lord Lynn said, indifferently, it was a very 
good thing; but he did not choose to bother his 
head about it. Then pretty Mrs. Graham had a 
few words, verging on warmth, with her Aunt 
Colquhoun ; but she quickiy saw that that would 
not mend matters. Thereupon she thought she 
would appeal to Yolande herself; and she did 
so—dating the letter from Lynn Towers. 


“My pear Youanpde” (she said),—“ Is it true ? 
Or has Archie been making a fool of us? Of 
course he is off without a word of explanation, 
and I can not imagine it possible that his and 
your engagement should have been so suddenly 
broken off, and without any apparent cause. For- 
give me for interfering, dearest Yolande; I know 
it is no concern of mine, except in so far as this 
goes, that Archie is my brother, and I have a 
right to know whether he acted as he should have 
done, and as becomes the honor of our family. 
I have a right to know that. At the same time 
it seems incredible that you and he should have 
parted—and so suddenly—without any warning; 
for although there was some disagreement here, 
as he probably hinted to you, still that could have 
nothing to do with him and you ultimately, and 
he distinctly informed me that his position with 
regard to you was not affected, and would not be 
affected, by anything happening here. I hope I 
am not giving you pain in making these inquiries, 
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dear Yolande; but I think I have a right to know 
that my. brother conducted himself honorably ; 
for it was through us, you may remember, that 
he made your acquaintance, and both Jim and I 
would consider ourselves in a measure responsi 
ble if he has behaved badly. But I dave say it is 
not so serious as that. I know he is impatient 
of worry, and probably he has asked you to— 
well, I don’t know what he could fairly ask ; and 
all I can sry is that I bope, if matters are as he 
says, that he has done nothing to cause us re- 
proach, You may well think that we shall both 
—I mean Jim and I—be exceedingly grieved if it 
is true, for we both looked forward to having you 
as our sister and friend, and you may depend on 
it that if theve had been any temporary disagree- 
ment in vhe quarter, that would have been more 
than atoned for in the warmth of the welcome you 
would have got from us. Pray forgive me, dearest 
Yolande, for begging a line from you at your very 
earliest convenience ; it is not idle euriosity, and 
I trust your answer will be that Archie’s exagger- 
ation only means that for a while he is leaving 
you to the duties that now occupy you, and that 
in time everything will be as it was. My best 
love to you, dearest Yolande, from your affection- 
ate friend, Mary GRranam. 
“P.S.—Surely it can not be true, or your father 
would have told me on the day of his leaving Allt- 
nam-ba?. Will vou please write to Inverstroy ?” 





Yolande remembered her promise to the Master 
of Lynn, and deemed it safest to say as little as 
possible. So she merely wrote: 


“My pear Mary,—I hasten at once to say 
that vour brother’s conduct has been always.and 
throughout most honorable, and that in the break- 
ing off of our engagement it has been even more 
—it has been most manly and generous. Pray 
have no fears on that head. As for the reasons, 
it is scarcely worth while explaining them, when 
it is all over and gone now. Do you think you 
need tell me that you would have given me wel- 
come in the Highlands ?—indeed, I have had ex- 
perience of that already. 1 hope still to be your 
friend, and perhaps some day, in the Highlands 
or elsewhere, we may be once more together. In 
the mean time please remember me most kindly 
to your husband, and believe me, yours affection- 
ately, Yotanpe WUxtTerBourne.” 


Yolande now seemed to consider that episode 
in her life as over and done with, and set herself 
all the more assiduously to the service of her 
mother, who, poor woman! though she could not 
fail to see the greater cheerfulness and content 
of the girl, and probably herself derived some 
favorable influence from that, still remained in a 
weak and invalidish condition which prevented 
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their migration to the south. However, some- 
thing now occurred which stopped, once and for 
all, her recurrent entreaties that Yolande should 
go away to her-own friends and leave her by her- 
self. One day, as she was seated in her accus- 
tomed easy-chair, looking at the people and the 
sea and the ships, she suddenly uttered a slight 
exclamation, and then quickly rose and withdrew 
from the window. 

“Yolande dear!” she exclaimed, in a voice of 
terror—*“ Yolande !” 

“ Yes, mother,” the girl answered, looking calm- 
ly up from her sewing. 

And then she saw that her mother was strange- 
ly agitated, and instantly she rose and caught her 
by the hand. 

“ What is it, mother ?” 

“T have seen that man that you know of— 
Romford.” 

“ Well, what of that ?” the 

“But he was looking up 
lande,” said she, obviously in 
must know that 
sought us out.” 

“Very well, and what of that?” said Yolande 
And she added, with a gentle touch of scorn: 
“Does he wish to be asked to have some tea 
with us? I think we are not at home just now.” 

“ But you don’t understand, child—you don’t 
understand,” said the mother, with a kind of 
shiver. “To see him was to recall everything. 
I was in a dream, and now it looks hideous to 
me; and the thought of his coming here, and 
wishing to take me back to that life, when I did 
not care whether each day was to be the last—” 

“My dear mother,” said Yolande, “ is it of much 
consequence what the gentleman wishes? It is 
of more consequence what I wish; and that is 
that you are to remain with me.” 

“Oh yes, with you, Yolande, with you!” she 
exclaimed, and she eagerly caught both hands of 
the girl and held them tight. “ Always with you 
—always, always! I am not going away from 
you—lI dare not go away. I have asked you to 
go to your friends, and leave me by myself; but 
I will not ask it again; I am afraid; if I were 
alone, he might come and speak to me—and— 
and persuade me that his wife was the one who 
best knew how to take care of me. Oh, when I 


girl said, quietly. 

at the house, Yo- 
great alarm. “He 
we are here. He must have 


think of it, Yolande, it maddens me!” 


“Then you need not think of it, mother dear,” 
said the girl, pressing her to sit down. “Leave 
Mr. Romford to me. Oh, I will make him content 
with me, if he chooses to be troublesome. 
fear.” 

“If he should come to the house, Yolande ?” 

“The ladies do not receive this afternoon,” she 
answered, promptly, “nor to-morrow afternoon, 
nor the next day morning, nor any other time, 
when the gentleman calls whom you will describe 
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NIGHT SHE WROTE THE LETTER.” 


to the landlady and her two girls, and also to 
Jane. As for me, I scarcely saw him—I was too 
bewildered, and too anxious about you, mother ; 
and then at last, when he did come near to me, 
pouf ! away he went on the pavement. And as 
for him now, I do not care for him that /” and 
she flicked her middle finger from the tip of her 
thumb. 

“But he may speak to us on the street, child !” 

“And if we do not wish to be spoken to, is 
there no protection?” said Yolande, proudly. 
“Come to the window, mother, and I will show 

” 

“Oh, no, no!” she said, shrinking back. 

“Very well, then, I will tell you. Do you not 
know the good-natured policeman who told us 
when the harness was wrong at the shaft, and 
put it right for us? And if we say to him that 
we do not wish to have any of the. gentieman’s 
conversation, is it not enough ?” 

“T do not think I could go back now,” the mo- 
ther said, absently, as if she were looking over 
the life, or rather the living death, she had led. 
“T have seen you. I could not go back and for- 
get you; and be a trouble to you, and to your fa- 
ther. He must be a forgiving man to have let 
you come to me; and yet not w ise. I was con- 
tent; and those people were kind to me. Why 
should your life be sacrificed ?” 

“What a dreadful sacrifice, then!” exclaimed 
Yolande, with a smile. “ Look around—it is a 
dreadful sacrifice! And when we are at Cannes, 
and at San Remo, and at Bordighera, it will be 


| even more horrible and dreadful.” 


Do not | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
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“ But no, no, I can not go back now,” she said. 
“The sight of that man recalls everything to me. 
And yet they were kind to me. I could do as I 
pleased ; and it was all in a kind of dream. I 
seemed to be walking through the night always. 
And indeed I did not like the daytime—-I liked 
to be in my own room alone in the evening, with 
newspapers and books—and it was a kind of half- 
sleep with waking pictures—sometimes of you, 
Yolande—very often of you; but not as you are 
now—and then they would come and torture me 
with telling me how badly I was treated in not 
being allowed to see you—and then—then I did 
not know what I did. It is terrible to think of.” 

“ Don’t think of it, mother, then.” 

“Tt is all before me again,” the wretched wo- 
man said, with a kind of despair. ‘Isee what I 
have been, and what people have thought of me. 
How can I raise myself again? It is no use try- 
ing. My husband away from me, my friends 
ashamed to speak of me, my ehild throwing away 
her young life to no end—why should I try ?—I 
should be better away—anywhere—to hide my- 
self, and be no longer an injury and a shame.” 

“Mother,” said Yolande, firmly (for she had 
had to fight those fits of hopelessness before, and 








knew the way of them well), “don’t talk non- 
sense, Ihave undertaken to make you well, and 
I have very nearly succeeded, and I am not go- 
ing to have my patient break down on my hands, 
and people say I am a bad doctor. I wonder 
what you would have said if I had called in a 
real doctor, to-give you physie and all the rest 
of it, whereas I get all kinds of nice things for 
you, and take you out for drives and walks, and 
never a word of medicine mentioned. And I 
don’t think it is fair, when you are getting on so 
well, to let yourself drop into a fit of despondency, 
for that will only make you worse, and give me 
so much longer trouble before I have you pulled 
through. For you are not going to shake me off 
—no, not at all—and the sooner you are well, the 
sooner we are off to France and Italy, and the 
longer you are not well, the longer it is you keep 
me in Worthing, which perhaps you will not find 
so cheerful when the winter comes. Already it 
is cold; some morning when you get up you 
will see—what? nothing but snow !—everything 
white, and then vou will say it is time to fly, and 
that is right, but why not sooner ?” 

“ Well, to be beside you, Yolande,” said the 
mother, stroking the girl’s hand, “is what I live 
for. If it were not for that, I should not care 
what happened,” 

Yolande professed to treat this Mr. Romford 
as a person of little account; but she was in her 
inmost heart a trifle more disquieted than out- 
wardly she made believe. She shrewdly suspect- 
ed that he was not the sort of gentleman to be 
disporting himself at a watering-place merely for 
amusement; and she made no doubt that, some- 
how or other, he had found out their address, 
and had followed them hither in the hope of get- 
ting her mother once more under his control. 
As to that, she had no fear; but, to make sure 
that le had no monetary or other claim that 
could warrant his even knocking at the door of 
the house, she resolved to write at once to Law- 
rence & Lang. The answer was prompt; she 
got it by the first post next morning; and it said 
that as “ our Mr. Lang,” by a fortunate accident, 
happened to be at the moment in Brighton, they 
had telegraphed to him to go along and see her ; 
consequently Miss Winterbourne might expect 
him to call on her during the eourse of the day. 

This was far from being in accordance with 
Yolande’s wish; but she could not now help it; 
and so she went to her mother, and said that a 
gentleman would probably call that day with 
whom she wanted to have a few minutes’ private 
talk ; and would the mother kindly remain in her 
room for that time ? 

“ Not—not Romford ?” said she, in alarm, 

“T said a gentleman, mother,” Yolande an- 
swered. 

And then a strange kind of glad light came 
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into the mother’s face; and she took her daugh- 
ter’s hands in hers. 

“ Can it be, then, Yolande ? 
is dear to you ?” 

The girl turned very pale for a second or so; 
but she forced herself to laugh. 

“Nonsense, mother. The gentleman is call- 
ing on business. It is v inconvenient ; but 
the firm told him to come along from Brighton ; 
and now I can’t prevent him.” 

“T-had hoped if was something more,” said 
the mother, gently, as she turned to her book 
again. 

Mr. Lang called about half past twelve. 

“T am very sorry you should have taken so 
much trouble about so smail an affair,” said 
Yolande. 

* But must understand, Miss Winter- 
bourne,” said the tall white-haired man, with the 
humorous smile and good-natured eyes, “ that our 
firm are under the strictest injunctions to pay in- 
stant heed to the smallest things you ask of us. 
You have no idea how we have been lectured and 
admonished. But I grant you this is nothing. 


There is one who 


you 


“A STUDIO CORNER.”—From tHe Picture sy E. Friarr. 


The man is a worthless fellow, who is probably 
disappointed, and he may hang about, but you 
have nothing to fear from him. Everything has 
been paid ; we have a formal acquittance. I dar 
say the scoundrel got thtee times what was real- 
ly owing to him, but it was not a prodigious 
sum. Now what do you want me todo? LIcan’t 
prosecute him for being in Worthing.” 

“No; but what am J to do if he persists in 

aking to my mother when we are out walk- 

9” 


Give him in charge. He'll depart quick 
enough. But I should say you had little to fear 
in that direction. Unless he has a chance of 
speaking to your mother alone, he is not likely to 
attempt it at all.” 

“ And that he shall not have; I can take care 
of that,” said Yolande, with decision. 

“You really need not trouble about it. Of 
course if he found your mother in the hands of a 
stranger, what happened before might happen 
now ; that is to say, he would go and try to talk 
her over; would say that she was never so happy 
as when he and his wife were waiting on her, 


| 


that they were her real friends, and all that stuff. 
But I don’t think he will tackle you,” he added, 
with a friendly sort of smile. . 

“He shall not find my mother alone, at any 
rate,” said Yolande. ; ; 

“I hear everything is going on well?” he ven 
tured to say. 

“I hope so—I think so,” she answered. 

“Tt was risky—I may say, it was a courageous 
thing for you to do, but you had warm friends 
looking on.” 5 

She started and looked up, but he proceeded 
to something else. 

“T suppose I may not see Mrs. Winterbourne— 
or may 1?” 

“T think not,” said Yolande. 

rm her, or at least excite her, and I am keep- 
ing all excitement away from her. And if you 
will excuse me, Mr. Lang, I will not keep her 
waiting. It is so kind of you to have come along 
from Brighton.” 

“JT dare not disobey such very strict orders,” 
said he, with a smile, as he took up his hat and 
opened the door, 


“Tt would only 


She did not ring the bell, however, for the maid. 
servant; she said she would herself see him out, 
and she followed him down-stairs. 
sage she said: 

“T want you to tell me something, Mr. Lang. 
[ want you to tell me who it was who explained 
to you what you were to do for me when I ar- 
rived in London, for I think I know.” 

“Then there can be no harm in telling you, 
my dear young lady. He called again on us, 
about a couple of weeks : 
and laid us under more strin 
Mr. John Melville. Was that your gues 

“Yes,” said Yolande, with her eyes downcast, 
but in perfectly calm tones. “I thought it was 
he. I suppose he was quite well when you saw 
him ?” 3 

“Oh yes, apparently—certainly.” 

“ Good-by, Mr. Lang. It is so kind of you to 
have taken all this trouble.” : 

“ Good-morning,” 


In the pas- 


, on his way north, 


ut orders than ever. 


said Mr, Lang, as he opened 
the door and went his way. And he also had 
his guess. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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HONORS TO AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 


[| From Galignani’s Messenger, May 12, ’83.] 

Tuosr. interested in the progress of art applied 
to metal work in general and to silverware in 
particular, will be pleased to learn that the cele- 
brated house of Tirrany & Co., of New York, 
with a branch in Paris, have just been appointed 
Imperial and Royal Jewellers and Silversmiths 
to the following Sovereigns : Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen of England, His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh, their Imperial Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia, His Imperial 
Highness the Grand-Duke Wladimir of Russia, 
His Imperial Highness the Emperor of Austria, 
His Majesty the King of Belgium, His Majesty 
the King of Italy, His Majesty the King of Greece, 
His Majesty the King of Portugal, and other dis- 
tinguished potentates. The appreciation of these 
august personages is the surest guarantee not 
only of the excellency in make, but also of the 
truly artistic and refined taste displayed by 
Tirrany & Co. in the forms and decoration of 
their silver. 

The Hon. W. H. Hunt, the American Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, in a letter, says: “ Compliments 
such as these from such distinguished rulers of 
the most enlightened countries of Europe are 
of more than ordinary significance. They are 
the tributes of approved connoisseurs in art to 
merit. Indeed, they should be viewed as of in- 
terest to the American nation. Hitherto we have 
been reproached with being a people solidly de- 
voted to the merely profitable industries of soci- 
ety, devoid of interest in the refining tastes of 
art. These recognitions of the pre-eminence of 
your skill and artistic merit and good taste in 
the device and manufacture of wsthetic works 
mark our national progress in that direction, and 
are a response and refutation of the charge often 
made against us of indifference or inability to 
compete successfully with the older countries in 
progress of refinement. It is simply true that 
our advanced position in these matters, as well 
as our reputation abroad, is greatly due to your 
enterprise and the beauty and originality of your 
productions.”—{ Ade. ] 





THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK-BOOK 


mailed free on application to Pars Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I.—[{Adv.]} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price, Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perris, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





THE PEOPLES WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Bouunert’s Coooatne has been sold in every civilized 
country, aud the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world. 
Buenerr’s Fiavoxmse Exrracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[{Adv.]} 





 __ 


SWEET BREATH.—Offensive Breath made pleas- 
ant. Stomach purified and strengthened. Agreeable 
and refreshing, Use Dr, Jas. — Stomach 
Powder. By mail, 50 cents, P.O. Box 1585, N. ¥ 
Crittenton, Agent, 115 Fulton Street, N. Y.—[Adv.] 





Casweut, Massey, & Co.’s Colnmyrrh is a valnable 
tooth and mouth preparation. Astringent and purify- 
ing. 1121 Broadway and 578 Sth Avenue.—[ Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


& CHOCOLATES 


Premium Chocolate, the best 
Pecan of “ade | sie aor fam- 
ily use. — Baker's Cocoa, 
from which the excess of ait has been 
removed. easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, as@ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists. — Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excclient article for families. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO, 
Dorchestor, Mass. 


A NEW CATarooue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
3-cent stamp, by 


CHAS, E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, N. Y., or 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Lady Agente s.r 


Sample ms ng by aed , ~~ 
City Suspender Co. Cincinnati,O 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY FOR 
NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


For Angee address Miss KATE M. CANNON, 
P.O Box 2600, New ¥ York City. 
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MILLER’S 


PARASOLS 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 
Always in Stock. 
PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


| ARTISTIC PATTERNS, 
R 












Apple Blossoms, Wild Roses, Pansies, 
Calla, Easter and Water Lillies, Field 
Daisies, Mountain Ash. Fuschias, Forget 
me nots, igolds, Butter Cups, Lilies 
ofthe Valle . Popies, Corn Flower, Tulips, 
Cowslips, Cat Tails, Storks, Birds, &c., 
easily transferred to plush, felt, silk, satin, 
canvass, tiles. placques, pannels, &c., for 
PAINTING or EMBROIDERY. Ten elegant 
sample patterns, with powder, distr 
ing pad and instructions sent post-paid tor 
GO cts... 15 patterns for $1.00. 

Also Book showing! — reduced size 100 
of our newest DESIG cents 

MANUAL OF NEEDLEWORK, a book ‘Of 100 pages, giving 
Plain and intelligent directions for doing all kinds ot plain 
and fancy needlework, including the various kinds of artistic 
Embroidery, Knitting, Netting, Tattin, Crocheting. Lace 
Making, Darned Net Work, Rua Making. &c , profusely ill- 
ustrated. Price post- paid, 85 cents: Fi f $1.00. 
The two books and setof ten patterns 81.00. 
Address, PATTEN si SH 












co. 
7 Bare ay St., New Yor kk. 


FORT GEORGE HOTEL, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Opens June 11th. Address all inquiries to 
E. L. SEELYE, Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 


ELASTIC SEAMLESS DRESS SHIELD 





WORTH KNOWING. 


Mons. H. GUILMARD recommends to the ladies 
Eau Merveilleuse as the best restorative for gray 
hair, $2 50 a bottle; Coudray’s Eau de Quin 
is the best Tonic for the oe sg 2 ill positively promote 
its growth—#1 a bottle; Cream: boap for the face, 
prevents wrinkles and will beautify the complexion, 
#100 a jar; Blane des Grace to use after—finest 
powder known—$1 50 « box; Lubin’s Liquid 
Rouge, the most mperoanstin. can be used for lips 
and cheeks, $2 00 a bottle; Créme Impératrice, 
to beautify the face, $1 00 a jar; Hazel-nut Flour, 
for softening the hands, 50c. a packet; Fard Indien, 
in different shades, for eyebrows and eyelashes, $1 50. 
6 bottles Golden Hair Wash for $5 00. Also, 
latest novelties in ‘Tortoise-shell Ornaments; 
Sheil Crescents, $3 00 a pair; Sheil er Pins, from 
50c. to $2 00 each, according to color of shell; and a 
beautiful assortment of combs. Our Cosmétiques are 
all i Not ible for those obtained else- 
where. Do not forget also that this is the only store 
where the Genuine Langtry Coiffure is ob- 
tainable: also,a maguificent assortmentof Switches, 
including Ash, Gray, Blonde, etc., in every shade, first 
quality hair only. On receipt of mone order, will for- 
ward any of above goods to any part. Note the address, 


H. GUILMARD, Parisian Artiste, 
841 Broadway, New York. 


A warm iron ] passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, Braid- 
ing, and Initial Letters. 

New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all Briggs & Co.’s 
) Patterns, including over 40 
y, new designs, sent on receipt 
of seven 3-cent stamps. 











BRIGGS &C0.'S 


104 Franklin St., N.Y. 
Retailed b i Ria 
Zephyr - Woo 





Propach’s Adjustable Indicator, 


The New French System of Dress-cutting. 


Is meeting with universal snecess. It drafts the entire 
waist—back and front—at the same time. No other 
system does this. 

Arrangements will be made for State agencies. Send 
stamp for circular, with terms, to General Agency 
Propach’s Indicator, 781 Broadway,N.yY. 





Parties in New Hampshire and Vermont call on or 
address Mrs. M. J. FOSTER, Rutland, Vermont, Sole 
Agent for those States. 





PATENTED 


RADE MAR It is the only Seamless 
«3 andonly § 

proof, and absorbent. It 

will not wrinkle, and has 


t Dress 
= Shield 
no offensive odor. All 


“ manufactured, 
= As it is composed of rub- 
es ber and stockinet, it has 

Shields with seams are liable to chafe the person, and rip 

open when used. No other bines so many 

For sale by all leading dealers. 


** the three-fold advantage 
ie being elastic, water- 
Tee Xr. A. CANFINID CoO., 
MIDBLETOWR, conn, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT ww Me. J. G. CROTTY. 


















































Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who wil 
condact it upon his own account and responsibility. 
SPECIAL. CAUTION, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
TO MAKE 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
A copy of the above work, 
au Amateur Photographic 
Outfit. I ee ar plies of Description. 
SCOVI AC NG CO., 
21 MANUE Street, New York. 
So.n By ALL DEALERS Turousnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-I878. 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 
, OUR NEW PACK FOR 1588, 
51 All Chromo Cards, 
(Extra fine Stock, Artistic 
designs of eae FF loral, Sea- 
oe Me ey les for 1883, 2Se. SO per id hewnts: ~~ = 
Gifel prises ven forclubs, 30 e Illustrated Premium List with 
ery order, CAXTON Pp TING @ 00. Northford, Ce 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, mbroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific i: is the only br ape | 
remedy for removing radic ally and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
wi escriptive Catalogue, 
W. IRVING. ADAMS, Agent. 
For circular. address 
i Bird Motto, i epee 
HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Send 3c. for this year’s catalogue. 
may § address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





Humor, § Scrofula, 1 Uleers, all vanish before Dr. 
m's Skin Cure. Internal and external. 





contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
given to any one who con- 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

Moonlight, Summer an = ee all in beauti 
THE S¥®LF- ADTUSTABLE 
(trade-mark) is protean, and is 
: the highest classical standard 
coiffure of the age. Onr illus- 

ay come catalogue mailed free. 

Heimer & Giora, 

73 East 13th Street, New York. 
“Dr. Benson’s ony Pills aces tans fue Pe nervous 


Haxpee’s Bazan Patterns or for any other business. 
templates the purchase of 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 
lors), with your name in asey 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
system.”—Rev. B. F. Taylor, Lawrenceville, 








From the Districts of 
ASSAM, 
CHITTACONG, 
CACHAR, 
KANCRA VALLEY, 
DARJEELING, 
AndOthen, > EH RA DOON, 


Absolutely Pure, Superior Flavor. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA, 
Requires only half the usual quantity. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 
JOHN C, PHILLIPS & CO., 


INDIA 
TEAS. 130 Woter Street, New Vows 


- SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. Also, orders taken for Su ieee 
Dresemaking. For circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
c. BREW ISTER, 203 West 25th Street, New York. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail pare 
AMERICAN PU RCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N. a 


CARD sets 


PURE 





“COLLECTORS.—A hand-ome set of cards for 


3c. stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 


REASONS 
WHY 
‘MRS, THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


1—The PA ao. SPRING conforms itself 
d in to EVERY head. 

2.—Thy DO NOF | HAVE A FALSE, wiggy lok, 
as al :oth: 7s have. 
38.—They haere Be tear or break apart, but outwear 
THRER ofany wa le. 

—Thy MNAOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with 
~mpness. ors ept heir shap: for yrars. 

5.—Theydonot fade as quickly, for they don't t require dressing as 
rn oro Em tha WET COMB. when they get MUSSED, 
and are known toremein inord r for a yer r without r dressing. 

7.—I GUARANTEE BEVERY ONE to be CURLY HAIR, or refund 
the money if not. 

8.—MOST IMPORTA NT : Every trdy can look young and attractive 
witha eter ital on” AB HUNDREDS WILL ACKNOWLEDUR 
they Louk ten ye 

?. —Asl hace 10d lo diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
bps gratifird. 

PRICES from 86 I< to S32, (Blond and Gray ae, 
Also, the most EL ASSORTMEN “2 
SWITCHES from est to Taso GRAY mA 
A SPECIALTY. 

or Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
no Waves representing them to be the 
Thompeon Wave,ast ‘io not allow any other 
Deaier to sell my ¢ 
SEND RS ar a i ‘70 JMPSON, or 
M 


Ss. C. THOMPSO 
No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW Foua. 


NEW SERIES 
CROCHET WORK. 


No. 1. How to Crochet. 
No. 2. meat Designs for Twine. 
No. 3. M D 


















PRICE 15 CENTS EACH. 


For Sale by Booksellers and Dealers in Macrame 
Twine; or, sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


HENRY BRISTOW, 
296 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per 





Year: 


HARPER'S BAZAR.............- 
The THREE above publications. 
Any TWO above named ...........00ceeeeeeees 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................- 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPL x} 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Yeur (62 Numbers)...............000005 10 00 





Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





ae HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Niue 


Cents in Postage Stamps. 
SITUATION furnished teachers. Application 
form Pye copy of our “ School Jour- 
= sent for postage. ress National School 
Supply Bureau, Fo anh Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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ELECTRIC 
REGISTERED 


| N.B.—Kach corset 
is stamped with the 
English coat-of-arins 
und the name Pati 
MALL ELEctRIc Agso- 
ciation, Lonpon, 





SENT POST PAID 


ful and exciting doing good during the operation, but 


good for which they are worn 


Remit in P. 0, Money 


piece of common string, which send with your order. 


1883---New Prices !---1883. 
DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSET. 


$!, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3. 


Owing to the unprecedented suecess attending the sale and use of our $3 Electric Corset, and the constant 
demand for by Corsets of less price, but of the same thera; eutic value, we have decided to place upon the 
DSOM«& LINE OF ELECTRIC CORSBTS, ranging in price from $1 to $3, this 
bringing them wiht the reach of all who desire them, 
difference being only in the quality of material, The higher grades ure made of «xtra tine English Satecn, while 
those of lesser price are of correspondingly good quality, 
All are mace on the latest ay proved Parisian models, thus 
imyaiting a graceiul and atiractive figure to the wearer, 
By a recently invi nied process 0! boni: g or cording, we 
are «pabled to «fier to the; ublican ABSOLUTELY 
UN BRKAKABLE Corset, und will guarantee them 
£6 SUG. Wil ail ordinary wear, 


They are equally charged with electro magnetism, th: 


Being **Electric,” + Unbrenkable,” the true 
Frei ch shape, and of better material than those 
ordinarily told at the prices, these Corsets will com- 
Mand the preierence of the purchaser, They are con- 
structed on scientitic principles, generating an exbilarat- 
ing, health-giving curr: pt to the whoie system, Their 


therapeutic value is unquestioned, and they quickly cure, 


in a marvelous manner, Nervous Debility, Spinal Com- 


plaints, Rheumatiem, Paralysis, Numbness, Dyspepsia, 
PATENTED Liver and Kidney troubles, Im: aired Circulation, Consti- 
D TRADEMARK pation, and all other diseases peculiar to women, particu- 
larly those of sedentary havits, They also become, when 
constantly worn, equalizing agents in all cases of extreme 
fatness or leannes:, by imparting to the system the re- 
quired amount of ‘‘odic force’’ which Nature’s law demands, 


Scientists are daily making known to the world the in- 


disputably beneficial eflects of Electro-Magnetism, when 
properly ard scientifically applied to the human body in 
this manner ; 
that there is ‘hardly a disease which Electricity and Mag- 
netism will not benefit or cure, and al) medical men daily 
practice the same, 


and it is also affirmed by prolessional men 


Ask your own pbysician! 


DR. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 


Late Surgeon Genera! of the U, 8., an eminent authority, 
publishes almost miraculous cures coming under bis no- 
tice, Always doing good, never barm, there is no shock 
or sensation felt in wearing them, 
0 N TRIAL healta should also wear them, as they prevent us well as 

cure d 
The ordinary Electric Battery, when resorted to in similar cases to those above mentioned..is often too power- 


Those enjoying good 
isease, 


leaving the patient more exhausted and weakened than be- 


fore; whereas by daily (and nightly. too, if desired) wearing our Electric Corset as ordinary cursets are usunily 
worn, a gentle and exhilarating influenc: is lastingly and agreesbly perceptible, quickly accomplishing that 
They will never harm even in the most sensitive cases, 

ladies who have once tried them say they will wear no others. Tho prices are as follows: $1, $1.50, $2, 
$250 and $3. The two latter kinds are made in Pink, Biue, White and Dove ; 
only. Each Corset is sent out in a handsome box, accompanied by a silver- plated compass, by which the ele tro- 
magnetic influence of the Corsets can be tested, We will send either kind to any address, postpa' 
of the price ; with 20 cts. added for p»cking and registration, and we guarantee safe delivery into your hands, 
Order, Draft, Check, or in Currency, by Registered Letter. 

In ordering, kindly mention this pablication, and state exact size of Corset usually worn ; or, 
where the size is not known, take a tight measurement of the waist over the linen. 


the others in W bite and Dove 


paid, on receipt 


This can be done with a 
Make all remittances pavable to 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway; N- Y- 
Dr. Scorr’s Exzcrric Har Bruss—new prices, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3—semt postpaid on receipt of price, 
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RIDLEYN, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
DRESS SILKS. 


%-INCH BLACK GROS GRAIN.............. $1 08 
POSITIVELY WORTH $1 50. 
60 PIECES REAL BROCADED SATINES (ALL 
SBR al RO EN RO Oe ot $1 00 
HAVE BEEN $1 50. 


BLACK SATIN RHADAMES, 


6000 WARUG AP. Fi.) 5. Scccéntctcgineh. aes 94e. 
FORMER PRICE $1 25. 

Gad VARDG WPS chick oss tescee<s.2cekas code $1 05 
FORMER PRICE #1 35. 

yee eS oR: ee $1 20 
FORMER PRICE $1 65. 

Oh VE Re aca ie ac we $1 30 
FORMER PRICE $1 8 

WN WADING BI oT. i. «ac loe sce cen cecces $1 42 
FORMER PRICE #2 25. 

ne CR Bh ees hehe sencdec $1 65 


FORMER PRICE $2 75. 


SUMMER SILKS, 


89c., 49c., 55c., 65c., and T5c. 


FOULARDS AT THE SAME PRICES. 

6000 YARDS, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES IN 
FOULARDS, EVERY PATTERN IN DOT, FLOWER, 
AND FIGURES, AT 65c. 

Examine Our Colored Rhadames and Gros 
Grain Silks; also, Our Black and Col- 
ored Brocaded Silks, All at 
Equally Low Prices. 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St., 
56, 58, 60 TO 70 ALLEN S'r., 


JERSEYS 





English, 
$2 50. 


Bon Marché, 
$5 00. 


The “ English” and “ Bon Marché” Jerseys represent 
the latest styles of these deservedly popular garments 

Being manufactured of an elastic cashmere fabric 
similar | to that generally known as Stockinet, they will 
fit the form closer than any garment yet introduced ; 
while their elegance of shape, combined with the 
comfort and freedom of action afforded the wearer, 
cannot fail to recommend them to all ladies of fashion. 


COLORS: 


Sky Blue, Navy Blne, Terra Cotta, Cream, Crushed 
Strawberry, Cardinal, Garnet, Seal Brown, Black, 
White, &c. 





Send exact Bust and Waist Measures, and we will 
guarantee a perfect fit. If ordered sent by mail, enclose 
Jifleen cents for postage. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New Vork. 


CONTINUATION 


OF REDUCTIONS IN OUR 
LACK DEPARTMENT. 


Cream Spanish Lace Fichus from 5Qc. and $23 
reduced from 90¢c. and $3. 

Spanish Lace Scarfe, 81 503 reduced from $2 25. 

Black Hand-run Spanish Fichus from $3 and 
$7 50; reduced from $4 50 and $11 

Real Guipure Lace Capes, $43 reduc ed from $12. 

Real Irish Crochet Laces, Qhe., 40¢., 50c. per 
yard ; half value. 

Large Lot Fancy Laces at 20e, per yard; 
from 50c. 

Special Line Fancy Laces at 1 Oe. per yard. 


RIBBONS. 
8-Inch All-Silk Gros Grain Sash Ribbons at 95e, 
per yard; reduced from $1 50. 
8-Inch All-Silk Brocaded Sash Ribbons at 95e. 
per yard; reduced from $1 50. 
Also, Fine French Flowers, reduced to one-half value. 


DUNCAN A, GRANT, 


28 West 23d St., and 19 West 224 St. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixt Avenvux, New York. 


reduced 








Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


A change of Dapeng’ took place in our business 
on the ist of ay one partner gay The 
entire stock has been purchased by Mz. GEORGE 
LE BOUTILLIER, the remaining ghee who hereby 
announces that the business wil continued on an 
enlarged scale, under the same firm name as hereto- 
fore, and at the same address. 


SUMMER WASH FABRICS: 


500 pieces Printed Cambrics, fast col- 
ors, 7¢. per yard; worth 12c. 

American rinted Satines, 15c.; re=- 
duced from 2ic. Large variety. 

Fine Scotch Ginghams, 18¢.; reduced 
from 25c. 

Greylock Striped Ginghams, 10c. and 

Pe 3; regular price, L5c. 

150 pieces Linen Lawns, 20c. 
French Lawns, 25c¢.; reduced from 
be. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS: 


75 dozen Ladies’ Fine French Fancy 
Striped Hose, 25c. per pair. 

150 dozen Finer Quality, in Plain 
Colors and Stripes, 37¢. per pair; 
worth 65c. 

150 dozen Muslin Chemises, 30 Tucks 
and Embroidered Insertion, 49c.; 
worth 75c. 

115 dozen Skirts, Tucked and Em- 
broidered, 90c. each. 

75 dozen Night - Gowns, 54 in. long, 
with ‘Tucks and Embroidery, 99c.; 
worth $1 35. 


PARASOLS. 


22-in. Satin Coaching. parece, all 
colors, $1 85; worth $2 5 

24-in. Twilled Silk Sun. Umbrellas, 
Natural — Fancy Handles, $1 85; 
worth $2 6 


Keep in constant communication with us. Advise 
us of all your wants, small or large. It will be profit- 
able to you. Mail Order Department thor- 
oughly equipped. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


GARMENTS. 


In order to reduce stock preparatory to 
extensive alterations and enlargement of 
our premises, will offer the balance of Paris 


Costumes, Suits, Dinner, Evening, and Re- 


ception Dresses, Mantles, Wraps, and also 
those of our own manufacture at greatly 


Broadway and (9th St. 


APPLIQUE PATTERNS. 
AND STAMPED GOoDs. 
T. B. VERKRUZER, 4 Walker St., N.Y. 


BRUNSWICK 


Am WM are 





From our Spring and Summer Fashion Catalogue. 


LADIES’ FRENCH LAWN DRESSING-SACQUE 
No. 23—Cluster Tucks, trimmed with fine Swiss Dotted 
Embroidery, French Sleeves—$1 43. 





The Best-selected Stock of 


FINE DRESSING-SACQUES from 69c. to $6 50 each. 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S MUSLIN AND CAM- 
BRIC UNDERWEAR. 

INFANTS’ OUTFITS AND CORSETS at prices, as 
usual, lower than any other house. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


20th St. and 6th Avenue, New York. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 

No. 8 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue. 
REDUCTIONS! REDUCTIONS! REDUCTIONS! 
STILL GREATER REDUCTIONS. 

Our friends will bear in mind that we are selling all our 


PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
Many of = lich are of last week’ s importations, at 
MUCH REDUCED RATES. 

Reduced and astonishingly low prices for ee, 

Bonnets and Round Hats of our OWN MA 
Reductions role in our 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS FOR SCHOOL- 
GIRLS AND MISSES, 
HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS at REDUCED FIGURES. 


REDUCTIONS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


Out-of-town trade will take account of this fact. 
FRENCH FLOWERS, OSTRIC A Re at and hy UMES, 
BRIDAL GARNITURE VEILS. 

Floral Parures for the Pana Pr cab, Satis res 
and Jardiniere Plants. 
| 1. LOEW ENSTEIN 


DO YOUR OWN STAMPING 


With Briggs’ Patent Transfer Papers. 


A warm iron transfers these beautiful patterns to any 
| fabric better and cheaper than you can have them 
stamped. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, showing 
| over 300 designs for Braiding, Embroidery, Etching, 
and Outlining, sent on receipt of 15 cents 
W. H. QUINBY, $12 Euelid Ave., Cleveland, , 0. 








| $66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 ontfit 
free. Address H. Hatterr & Co,, Portland, Maine. 





VELV HCKENS. 


Remarkable for closeness of the pile. 
Silk Ve ive ts. 


TWAS DREADFULLY AFRAID 
THAT HORRIO FEVER WOULD 


burl Rother 
Pouceusn 


Wing Lave 


tiful, 
ful e 


Me Price 75c. per 








AND W OVEN 


THE ———— 
Bon-Ton Costume 


for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE, 





“Nonpareil” N 
\Velveteen 


THE ORIGINAL 
LYONS SILK VELVET 
Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80c. TO $2.50 A YARD. 


t?” Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 
prove satisfactory. 


With light fabric, beautiful soft finish, and depti: of color peculiar to 
They a are re spec ially adapted to ladies’ dresses, and re eadily drape in graceful folds and puffings. 





SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Roagh or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LAITRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


of New York City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


ive LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
cacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 


in America. 


AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 


NEW STORE. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Of 23d Street. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


BLACK SILKS, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 


GRENADINES, GINGHAMS, WHITE 
LAWN SUITS, HOSTERY, SILK 
GLOVES, NUN’S VEILINGS, LAWNS, 
JERSEYS, UNDERWEAR, SILK 
MIETS, COACHING UMBRELLAS, 
PARASOLS, &c. 

We cannot here enumerate prices, but give purchasers 
the full benefit of some great bargains we are now able 
to offer. 





Prompt and careful attention to all 
Mail Orders. SAMPLES SENT. 

IY WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP BY 
MAIL. 

Please note the address: 
LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 

Of 23d Street., 
31 & 33 West 23d Street, New York. _ 


JOHN N. STEARNS & C0., 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


ERICAN 


SILKS, 


9FFER THROUGH THE LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES OF THE 
COUNTRY A MAGNIFICENT LINE OF 


Black and Fancy 























CLV VED 


In new and elegant effects ; 


Black and Fancy 
OTTOMANS | 


plain and two toned 





Fast woven back, guaranteed not tofray, pull or slip. 


Black and Fancy 
GPLEGES 


IN ALL GRADES AND COLORS. OUR spEcIALTY, THE ** Vel. 
vet Edge Surah,” we CLAIM IS THE CHEAPEST 
PLAIN SILK EVER RETAILED FoR $1.00. 

We challenge anybody to show an imported 
silk for less than twice the money that will 
equal the goods we make, In style, finish and 
wear. All our goods are guarantee d. 

ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


NEWPORT SASHES AND SCARFS. 








BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 


Nearly a Million to seleet from, collected by 
“ts of the world 
Dress Goods, Silke, Shawla, Trimmings, Hoste ry, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, 
Urderwear, Ties, Laces, Genta’ Furnt« Goods, 
— fants’. Boy®’ and Girls’ Outta, de. Sa 8 

on, and “‘ SHOPPING GUII applic 
COOPE R & CONARD, 9th Ye Market St, 
ertise D 


*Please say where you saw this Adv 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE™ 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 

A FULL LINE KEPT IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
BROADWAY and 20th St., New York, 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 

A, Teaile-work, Kensington ‘Hmbroviery, directions 






Philada. 


Embroidery, 
for making numerous kinds of C 





Work, patterns for Hand-Bag, Tid) ; 
Lace, Piano-Cover, etc. Tells how to make South Ken- 
sington, Outline, Persean, Tent, Siar, Satin, and 
Feather Sti tches, ete. Price 36 cents 


BOOK OF 100 ¢ ROSS- STITCH PATTERNS for 

Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds. Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, 
Comic Designs, 8 Alphabets, ete. Price 2 centa. 
4 Tidy Patterns, 10c. Sreotar. Orrer—All for 18 
8-cent stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Masa. 


LADIES! 


Neutro-Pillene, only hair solvent known 
nently dissolves supertiuous hair, root anc I trench in in 


& minutes,without pain discoloration or injury. Send 

2 stamps for particulars. The UNIVERSITY CHEMI. 

CAL PREPARATION CO. formerly Wicox Curmican 
Co., 602 8 


PRepaRation pruce St., Phila., Pa. 





3( Of) GILT- EDGE COMPL ee CARDS, with name 
) and elegant case, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 


$4 to $2 
FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED 


A beautiful BASK ET OF FLOWE RS—Mare 
chal ‘iel and Jacqueminot Roses ; or. a BASK ET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, | lums, Grapes and Cher 
ries—very natural and from original designs Full 


per day at home. 
Address Stinson & Co., 


Samples worth $5 free, 
Portland, Maine. 


size Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
the pairin stamps Mention this paper 
SCUTT & BOWNE. 110 Wooster §t., N.Y. 


Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 1S83,name on, 
and —— ited Premiur . List, 0c. Warranted best 


A): sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


$72 A WEEK. $12: day at home casily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tnx & Co., Augusta, Maiue, 
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ACETI: 5 Of 


A nuetio listened un- 
moved to a sermon which 
by its pathetic eloquence 
moved every one else to 
tears. When asked to ex- 
plain his stolidity, he re- 
plied, “Oh, I don’t live in 
this parish.” 


Mus. Dasu. “Mary, I 
want some hot water. Is 
there some on the stove ?” 

Many. “ Yes'm, there 
is; butit'snot heated yet.” 

A PAD 


Mr. Dactryt (who re- 
gards himself ax a success- 
Sul poet), * And do I un- 
derstand you to say that 
you made the acquaiat- 
ance of the author of 
whom we were just speak- 
ing ?” 

Mus. Hiaury. ‘Me? 
Oh, indeed, no. IT am 
really unfortunate in nev- 
er meeting people who 
have any claims to fame. 
Have | not heard you re- 
mark a like expertenee 2” 
—appealing to the lady 
next her. 

ns. Paveway. “ Of 
course we ure excepting 
present company 

Mus. Hieury. ** How too 
kind of you, Mra. Pave- 
way, to suggest my being 
at all well known [” 

qnagntedlipareapene 

When Pat was sent to 
the lobster-pot to see if 
there was anything in it, 
he said, upon re turning, 
* There was no ripe ones, 
sorr, only grane ones ; and 
I Hades thim arl over- 
board I” 

—_—#_~»———_ 


TRIMMING A SPE- 
CIALTY. 
Youne Lapy (in under- 
tone to friend while shop- 


ping). “Becoming, in- 
deed! The idea of any 


one suggesting mIny wear- 

ing a hat of such a color! 

I should certainly die!” 
New.y 


eNGAGED Satrswoman (who partly over- | 
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“WHAT DE MATTER WID YO’, 
ME, FORE I COME DAR AN'— 


Boy? 


hears, and who has been instructed to fall in with sug- | 


gestions). “I think, myself, miss, you would do well to | 
It's a shade, too, that will take almost 
color, and it would be #0 becoming then! 


dye it. 


A would-be dramatist, on r 


any | to a manager, assured him 


| not to be langhed at. 








TURN DE CRANK DIS WAY, 


Why isa balloon likesilence ?— 


PROMPT OBEDIENCE. 
Is A MIGHTY SMART BOY, BUT YO’ NEEDN'T BE SO PREVIOUS DE 


‘TOZE 


-Because it gives ascent. 


ecently offering a comedy 
that it was a production 














THis YOUNG MAN BEING DESIROUS OF JOINING THE POLO CLUB, CONCLUDES THAT IT MIGHT 


BE WELL TO TAKE A LITTLE PRACTICE 


CLAIMS; 


“AHA! LET HIM GO Now, EMMA; 


IN PRIVATE PEFORE DOING SO, 
1 CAN CONTROL HIM!” 














THEREUPON HE EX- 





—— 








“Yo’ 
NEX’ TI 





ME.’ 


SOME NAMES. 
Down East is the isle of 


Mount Desert, 

Which is far from being 
a desert, 

And which some folks 
assert 

Should be called Mount 


esert, 
But ‘tis sweller to call it 
Mount Desert. 


To mention the name of 
Cohoes 

Is like sneezing a bit of 
a snooze; 

You simply say co (ker), 

With a sort of a slur, , 

But come out very strong 
with the hoes. 


In Montana's a city spell- 
ed Helena, 

Anamethatshould rhyme 
well with Eleanor, 

And - 4 sounds 
mean 

Than to call it Helena, 

In the ears of the people 
of Helena, 


There's another place call- 


ed San Jose, 
Wray tourists are not 
t to stay, 


For t 1ey call it San Jose, 

And thus they make foes 

Of those who prefer San 
Joré, 


And if you should chance 
to say Cairo, 

When meaning ‘the city 
of Pharo, 

Folks would laugh, and 
say “ Why. 

Don't Fm know it is 
‘Ki 


There it’s Kiro, 
here it is Caro, 
rmeiieastitianimaitenstib 
Why is a clown never 
oung ?—On account of 
ing antic-weighted, 
——_—_>—_—_ 
What may account for 
ill-nature in a horse ?—Its 


while 


being so often put out. 














De TOMPKYNS SAYS THAT THIS IS THE RIGHT WAY TO LEARN TANDEM DRIVING. 





SEE FOR YOURSELF, 











TRY IT, AND 














BECGING TRAMP (leaning on fence, soliloquizes). “‘ NOW THAT 
‘ERE YOUNG FEMALE ARTISS IS INTIRELY UNPROTECTED, AN’ 
THIS "ERE 18 A PRETTY LONELY SPOT. 


MAKE HER GIVE ME A DOLLAR OR TWO.” 


TRAMP, “ 
RECKIN [LL GO AN’ 





WITH ME, 





CONCEALED DEADLY WEAPONS. 


Now, 


So HAND OVER.” 


LOOK A-HERE, YOUNG WOMAN, YOU JEST HAND 
OVER YOUR MONEY-PURSE, AND DON'T YOU MAKE NO FUSS ABOUT IT. 
YOu LOOKS MIGHTY COOL AND KEERLESS, BUT IT WON'T GO DOWN 





AND ALL THAT YOUNG LADY SAID Was, “Sic HIM, SPOT!” AND 
SPoT “SiC-ED” HIM. 





